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The man who uses Ivory Soap 
Is easy of detection, 

By clear-eyed, wholesome, well-groomed look, 
And fresh, clear-toned complexion; 

And other soaps, if offered him, 

Will meet with prompt rejection. 









IT FLOATS. 








& WORD OF WARNING. —There are many white soaps, each represented to be just 
as good as the Ivory ; they are not, but like all imitations they lack the peculiar and remark- 
able qualities of the genuine. Ask for Ivory Soap and insist upon getting it. 














“Hot roast turkey for Thanksgiving dinner ”—that 


is what the man behind the gun is thinking about. 
Thanksgiving wouldn't be Thanksgiving without a 
turkey dinner, and a happy family gathering of old and 
young around the table. But there are actually some 
who don't enjoy turkey. Weak digestion, weak appe- 
tite, pale blood, and thin bodies need more than turkey 
lor rosy faces, plump bodies, strong digestion, and 


good appetite, take Scott’s Emulsion. It will make 


you strong and well. 


Send For Free Sample. SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pear! Street. New York. 
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Sgn a 
BSHARRIET PLES 


HAT John Glenn 
called a “spell of 
weather’’ had 

frozen the river far 
above the falls, and then 
a thaw had come and 
broken up the ice, and 
great fragments were 
sweeping down on every | 
» tide. The winter had 

set in early, greatly to | 





ih at 


seat Nae 


exceptin’ to help the boys get that heap o’ 
driftwood an’ brush together out on the point 
for a bonfire. I never was so glad of anything 


in my endurin’ days as that it rained all Fourth | 
It'll | 


|o’ July week, so they couldn’t start it. 
make kindlin’s, not to say fire-wood, for us | 
’most all winter. 
“Why,” she continued, still pursuing the 


| thought of her injuries, ““when I married John | 


Glenn he used to say he’d dress me like a 
| Princess. See!’ and she held out the edge of 
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children? Now I s’pose you’ll give the turkey 
|a mortal stuftin’, Miry. I like raisins, here 
an’ there a traveller, in stuftin’ —”’ 

“Raisins, | guess! As if we could afford 
doin’s like that! When I put raisins in stuftin’, 
we'll be a land sight better off ’n we are now! 
Seems to me it’s time the children were home. 
It’s gettin’ close on dark. Oh, there they be 
now, I guess. What in the world—Sam, Sam 
Glenn! Brother! Where’s Curly?” 

For the door had burst open with a crash, 


the delight of Sam and | her scanty skirt, and looked, with her flushed | and the two boys had fallen in breathlessly, a 


Brother and Curly, and as much to the dis- | 


comfort of their mother, who saw in every act | 


of nature an attack upon herself. 


“TT call it downright heartless in them children | 
to be glad o’ winter, when it makes such a | 


sight of difference to me,” she said. 
there, it’s just as bad in the summer.” 


“But 


“The children don’t know, Miry,” said | in, leaning heavily on his crutches in order | 
grandma, brushing the soft silver curl away | |that his feet should bring in as little snow | their mother. 
“Children are full | as possible for his wife to sweep up behind | man you’ll go get that child!’’ 


from her placid old face. 


of the world and its goodness, and themselves. | 


‘They’re so glad to be here, you can’t expect 
them to be lookin’ for trouble.” 


said Mrs. Glenn. 

“I'd be ashamed, Elmiry! 
close on Thanksgivin’.” 

“Thanksgivin’ ! 
got to be thankful for!” 

“You’ve got your home, Miry.”’ 


And here we be 


“I s’pose, really, I’ve got a right to a home.” | hadn’t had just the care you’ve given me since | 


“And your husband —” went on grandma. 

“Oh, my goodness, mother! 
crutches !’” : 

“‘And the children —”’ 


And he on| 


cheeks and black eyes, like an angry gipsy. 
“Do princesses wear dirt-colored calico? If I} 
was a fisherman, I’d be a good fisherman !” 
“You’re a wife. 
a-talkin’ so? 
i “But it does seem as if he—well, there he 
is.” And at that the person spoken of came 


him. 


For the first time that he could recall she | 
| forgot to do this; her eyes were fixed on a| 
“As if there was any thing else to look for!” | parcel, slung round his neck, from which | 


protruded the feet of an unmistakable bird. 
“I do declare, John —’’ she began. 
“Yes, you may declare; I do, too,’”’ he 


I’d like to know what I’ve | answered, his eyes twinkling, as he laid aside | after him with the oars, climbed in, too. 


the parcel and untied his tippet. 
| thinks I’m comin’ on all right. 


“The doctor | 
He says if I 


the accident, I’d have been laid up for life.’’ 
| Mr. Glenn sank into his armchair and 
| disposed his crutches carefully beside him. 


“I told the doctor,” he continued, “I hoped | 


Be you a good wife, | 
John can’t help his misfortune.”’ | 


moment passing before they found their voices. 
“She’s gone! Curly’s gone! She’s gone— 
down river—on a cake of ice—out to sea!” 
they managed to say. “She skipped ahead— 
we tried to get her, but we couldn’t, and we 
got all wet —” and they were crying bitterly 
in a dripping heap upon the floor. 

“This ain’t no time for cryin exclaimed 
“John Glenn, if you’re half a 
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But already he had seized his crutches and 
was swinging himself out on them almost as 
rapidly as another man might run. 
It was already twilight, and a light snow 
| falling whose cloud obscured the stars. But 
John Glenn found his boat, and little Sam, who, 
| without a thought of his wet clothes, had come 
Then 
they sped down the tide as if a great wind blew 
| them. 
Mrs. Glenn raced after them, down the cove 
}and along the sea-wall, screaming now at the 
top of her voice, wringing her hands, running 
| back again, and out and after them once more, 
reckless of snow or cold, knowing neither what 


**And hardly knowin’ where their next meal | to see the time I could pay him for his trouble, | she said nor what she did. 


of victuals comes from !’’ 

“And—and you have me, Miry.”’ 

“That’s so, mother! Yes, I’ve seb you—but | 
you’re old and feeble.”’ 

“I’m able to do a sight moré’n you think I 
be!”’ cried grandma, with spirit. “If- you 
wouldn’t look after me as if I was a piece 0’ 
cracked chiny.” 

“Any way, if I hadn’t got you, I’d give up. 
You’re all the sunshine there is to this house, 
*cept it’s Curly. For I can’t look at the 
children without worryin’. And as for him— 


I don’t expect he’ll ever do anything worth | 


whileagain. Heain’t done anything this year 


| an’ he says, says he, ‘A doctor’s best fee comes 
| when he sees. his patient recover, and I don’t | 
want no other,’ says he. An’ that ain’t all. 
He stepped out an’ come back with this | 
turkey; said he’d had more sent in by friends | 
than he could use ’fore they’d spile, an’ we | 
must have this. An’ that ain’t all. His wife | 
sent grandma’am this pie, with her regards, an’ 
to know if her receipt’s as good as yours.” 
“T’ve got a pie, an apple—that’s best for the | 
children,” said Mrs. Glenn. 

“Then this mince ’ll do for grown folks. 
he asked, ““Where’s the 


ma’am ?”’ gaily. 


You’re goin’ to share it, ain’t you, grand-| 


“Oh, my Curly!” she cried. ‘‘Out .there 
alone in the dark! My little Curly, my last, 
| my best! The little, bright head—my pretty 
| dear with her sweetest face, her dear face! 
| Oh, if I never see it again! And he’s took 
| Sam, and in all his wet clothes! And if they 
don’t either of ’em come back—oh, dear Lord, 
| what’llI do! O John! John! I’ve sent you out 
| now to your destruction, and you a cripple !”’ 

She ran up and down, screaming, helpless, 
frantic. And Teddy, known as Brother, ran 
after her, catching her gown, trying to quiet 
her, and wild with fear himself. 

But John Glenn was pulling 


the boat 
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down river with fierce strokes, searching all the 
expanse with keen eyes for any little, red-hooded 
| shape crouching on one of the big ice-cakes 
that went swirling and rocking and tipping by. 

“O God, help me!’’ he prayed. “O Christ, 
| Who walked upon the water, lead me now!’’ 
and he put more strength to his stroke. 
“What you here for?’”’ he cried suddenly to 
Sam. “I hadn’t no business to let you along. 
What ’1l ’come of your mother if you don’t get 
back ?’’ 

“There’s Ted. An’ you’ll want me along, 
dad, wherever you be,”’ said Sam. 

They were nearing the bar, and there came 
up the roar of the breakers and the plunge of 
the surf, and the crashing and splitting of the 
crowding ice that threatened every instant to 
swamp the buat. 

“Curly! Curly! Curly!’ John called with 
all his might. Sam called, too, as well as he 
could for his chattering teeth. But no Curly 
answered. The snow had obscured the light- 
house rays,—if indeed the lamps were lighted, 
—and it was so dark that if the little girl had 
been near at hand the searchers might hardly 
have seen her. 

With all the strength of his heart John Glenn 
prayed, and prayed aloud, for light. 

But meanwhile grandma sat alone in the 
little house, with the door open and the wind 
blowing in—the gentle old woman aching with 
the pain of feeling herself of no more service 
in the world. 

The clock rang out six sharp, angry strokes. 
It startled her, and she rose mechanically and 
brushed out the snow and shut the door. She 
put away the pie and the turkey. She mended 
the fire and lighted the lamp. Then she went 
to the window, and darkening the pane with 
both hands, peered out. 

How black it was! The snow drove by like 
sparks in the window’s lane of light. Perhaps 
it was not so dark out on the water, she 
thought; but still it couldn’t help being pretty 
thick and black, even there. John couldn’t see 
Curly if she were still on the cake of ice. 
John couldn’t see the way home if he found 
her. Well, this was trouble, this was trouble! 
Oh, if she were not so old and helpless ! 

All at once it seemed to the little old grand- 
mother that she heard a drum beating far in 
the distance. It was like a call to battle. 
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Probably it was only the beating of her heart | course dad would come for me.’”’ They went up | you get your wet clothes off quick! You’re 


she heard ; 
the pipes had on the besieged of Lucknow. 

“The Lord helps them that help themselves! 
she cried. “I,guess I ain’t so old 
and pindlin’ that I can’t do some- 
thing! Miry wouldn’t let me out 
in this snow any more’n if I was 
made o’ sugar. Folks seem to think 
nowadays that an old woman ain’t 
much body and no wit left. I’ll 
show ’em! Poor little dear out 
there in the dark!” 

Stepping more briskly than she 
had dreamed she could, grandma 
found a handful of old papers in 
the wood-box, and took a card of 
matches and the oil-can. Then, 
looking neither to right nor left, she 
hurried with her stiff, weak knees across the road 
and over the frozen marsh to the upland of the | 
point, where stood the boys’ big heap of driftwood | 
and refuse. 

There was a tar-barrel in that heap, she knew, | 
a broken-up oil-barrel, a paint-barrel and a sugar 
hogshead. ‘There was some hay that had drifted 
ashore and been dried, and there were pine 
boughs with the pitch in them, and chips and 
kindlings and what not. She was running before 
she reached it; and then in a sort of agony of | 
breathless haste she stuffed her papers in the 
chinks at the bottem of each of the four sides, 
and poured on her kerosene. 

Then she took off her shoe to scratch the 
matches on the inside, sheltering the flame till 
the oiled paper canght. As she put on her shoe 
again the little flames began to dance and to) 
creep up and up; and then instantly, in spite | 
of snow and damp, a pillar of fire rose and shone 
steadily imto the black sky that retreated before | 
it. A flood of splendor poured over river and | 
harbor mouth. 

‘“There!”” cried grandma. “He can do little 
who can’t do that! I guess if that don’t light | 
John and Curly and all three of ’em back again, | 
nothin’ will. Poor little Sam !’”’ 

She labored and panted her way back to the 
house, dried her foot in the oven, and waited. 
“1 be a little tuckered,” she said softly to herself. 

It was while John Glenn, out in his boat in 
the dark water, uttered his great ery for light 
that suddenly the mighty flame rose behind him. 
In a momentary amazement and bewilderment 
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he held the boat on his oars and stared about | dozen, 


him; then he gavea quick cry. For there, down 
a lane of clear water, on a broad, rocking sheet 
of rough ice crouched a little red figure that 
seemed to him at the first glance a delusion of his | 
tired eyes. But with the next — 

It was of no use to shout. She would not 
hear him in all the uproar. He bent to his oars 
as if he had the strength of a giant; and down 
one streak of open water he went, and up another, 
twisting round here and falling back there, and 
steering carefully between the crashing and 
grinding masses. 

His heart was beating in his throat and the | 
sweat rolled off his forehead when he thrust his 
oar into a fissure of the ice and kept the boat fast 
to the broad piece that held Curly. 

‘*Take the crutches, son!” he cried, sharply. 
“Lay them straight acrost. I’m holding the 
boat. Creep over now. Careful—quick—sure, 
sure—and bring back 
sister! Quick! The 
thing’s splitting !”’ 

Sam crawled over the 
two erutches laid side | 
by side, and had his 





sister. Then together | 
they crawled back; and 
with Sam holding her 
skirts behind, Curly, 
partly asleep, partly 
dazed, sobbing softly 
with little catches of 
her breath, crept across 
and tumbled into the 
boat. 

Sam followed, and 
their father drew his 
oar out of the fissure 
and backed water, 
threading the narrow 
channel that seemed 
ready to let the ice close 
in upon him. When he 
came to freer water, he rowed as if he feared that 
something might clutch Curly away from him. 

The blaze of the big bonfire fell over them and 
bathed them in its ruddy light, and with the 
flying snow made a wide halo round them as they 
put inshore, where Elmira and Brother watched 
and waited for them— Elmira by this time 
motionless with fatigue and terror. 

“Brother, O Brother, do you see?” she cried. 
“Do you see?” 

“Tt’s dad!” cried Brother. “It’s dad and Sam 
and sister!” And then his mother felt the life 
going out of her, but called up every power she 
had, and held out her arms to all three of them. 

“O John, John, I’ll never speak cross to you 
again!’ she sobbed. “O Sam, what a good boy 
youare! You go right in an’ get on some dry 
clothes. Curly, Curly, mother’s dear, mother’s 








| back at him and laughing. 


| books. Vaeation was almost over. 


|of damaged goods. They’d got tired, I guess, 
arms round the little | and written with a good deal more humor than 





darlingest little girl, come to mother! Was you 
scared to death, sister?’’ 
“No-o,” said Curly, a little doubtfully. 





“(—’ 


but it had the effect upon her that | to the house together, with their arms close about | drenched. 


one another. 

“Why, it’s the bonfire!” cried Sam, as they 
turned the corner. “Somebody”: 8 | 
been here, an’ they had the bon-| 
fire—’’ 

“Why, so it is!’”? said Mrs. Glenn. | 
“[ kind 0’ wondered what that red | 
light was. First I thought it was | 
the day o’ judgment. My, but it’s 
a good blaze still, an’ ben mighty | 
useful! You can enjoy it just as) 
well now as next summer. There’s 
grandma’am in the winder. We're 
all here, grandma’am! Your feet 
wet, John? Sakesalive! Where’s 
your crutches ?” 

“If I ain’t clean forgot ’em!”’ said 
John, standing stilla moment. “An’ here I be 
walkin’ on both feet! Well, I snum!’’ and he 
looked furtively at his wife, who was looking | 





“Who lit that bonfire, grandma?’ he exclaimed, 
to make a diversion, as they went in. 

“I did!” said grandma, a little defiantly. 

Best day’s work you ever done!” he answered. 
“We shouldn’t ha’ ben here if you hadn’t.’’ 

“Old folks is some good, ain’t they?” asked 
grandma, bustling about with dry things. “Miry, 
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It’s a wonder if we all don’t get a 
fit of sickness out of this. And you ain’t any of 
ye had a mite o’ supper. But I’ve got a pan 0’ 
pop-overs in theoven. Hurry now, Miry, for ’m 
goin’ to read a psalm, the Hundred an’ Fourth 
Psalm, a psalm of thanksgivin’ to God, ‘Who 
layeth the beams of His chambers in the waters.’ 
I feel real thankful we’re all together an’ I 
helped.” 

“Sort of your Thanksgivin’, ain’t it, grand- 
ma’am ?’’ asked John, pulling off his boots. 

“May be. Somehow there does seem to be 
special reason for thanksgivin’ when you find 
you’re some use in the world. Where’s the 
Bible?’’ 

“You just wait for me with your psalm!” 
called Elmira, from the other room. “I guess if 
anybody’s got anythin’ to be thankful for, it’s 
me. What’s the clock? I don’t know but I’ll 
have time to stuff that turkey before we go to 
bed. Here’s ten cents, Brother. You run tothe 


| store an’ get some raisins. I guess I’ll put some 
| raisins in that stuffin’.”” 


Long after the little house was still, and 
as sleeping peacefully as the effigy of 
some old saint, John could see from his pillow 


his wife rocking in the kitchen by the stove, with 
Curly dreaming in her arms; she was too happy | 


for sleep and too full of thanksgiving. 











ERMAN always went first to his 
cousin Janet. He wasa buoy- 
ant youth, whose woes and joys 

were much alike, but Janet was serious- 
minded. She did his worrying for him. 
This time he found her packing her 


“Wel?” she said. She liked to talk 
to Herman, but not when there was an 
unfinished task in hand. ‘That was the 
difference between the two—she focused 
her energies upon one thing, accom 
plished it, and was happy; he 
diffused his over a 


accomplished 
nothing, and was 
happy also. ‘Well, 
what is it?’’ she de- 
manded. 
“T’m superseded, 
he confessed, dole- 


gesture. “Ah, Janet, 
you have such a—a 
direct manner of 
speech! Why, even 
Mr. Steinmetz didn’t 
use that word! ‘Mine 
young frent,’ he says, 
‘you will pe a prite 
young yentleman 
when you learn petter 
how to spell, but yoost 
now you make us 
reediklus.’. And he showed me a letter he’d got 
from a firm he’d been complaining to about a lot 


Mr. Steinmetz could appreciate,—he’s not a witty 
man,—all because I’d spelled ‘shipment’ ‘s-h-i-p- 
m-e-a-n-t,’ and ‘a dozen white collars’ ‘a dozen 
white ¢-0-l-0-r-s.’” 

“O Herman!” groaned Janet. 

Herman laughed. ‘‘You taught me how to 
spell ‘meant’ yourself,” he argued. ‘You ought 
to take it as a compliment that I applied the 
lesson.’’ 

“And ‘a dozen white colors!’” she sighed, 
despairingly. ‘Why don’t you learn? Vil do 
anything to help you! You never can make a 
success while you spell like that. Oh, I know,— 
but it isn’t enough to be the fastest typewriter in 
town,—it’s accuracy they want, a thousand times 
more than speed! You must learn, Herman! 
T’1l send you lists of words from your letters, and 
lend you my old speller. Will you study it, 
Herman ?” 

Herman’s eyes were twinkling as he took the 
book. “I will, faithfully, religiously, as I would 
my catechism,” he said, witha laugh. “It shall 
be my proud duty to report to you every week 
my progress.” 

Janet’s eyes dropped in disappointment. ‘No 
need,”” she murmured.- “If you learn to spell, 
your letters will show it.” 

Herman smiled. ‘‘I’ll be on hand at train-time 
to-morrow with—a box of chocolates?” 

“No, thank you!” said his cousin, decidedly. 

“Flowers, then ?”’ 

**You’d better save your money.”’ 

Herman laughed outright. “Didn’t I mention 
it? Why,sol didn’t! I’vegot another position, 
with Span & Co. They fairly jumped at me.” 

**You’ll lose it,’’ she said, prophetically, and he 
laughed again. 

Herman did lose it, and for the same old 





















reason. Janet had felt ashamed of herself when 


** HERMAN’S EYES WERE TWINKLING AS HE TOOK THE BOOK.’’ 


she came to thinking over the interview. She 
might have been more hopeful, more sympathetie. 
She tried to make up for it in her letters to him. 
Perhaps it was, as he had so often explained, a 
physical failing; some people are form-blind, 
just as others are color-blind, and with such 
orthography is doubly difficult. She tried to shut 
her eyes to mistakes, and to believe that he was 
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forgotten for the moment that no one may ever 
excel save by his own effort, and she was 
reproaching herself bitterly for his present failure. 
She was conscious that he had always looked to 
her to supply a certain force undeveloped in 
himself. The appeal ran through the letter she 
was reading, masked under his habitual drollery, 
of course, but to her the earnestness was apparent 
even through the nonsense. 

“T may never win the degree of Ph. D.,” he 
wrote, whimsically, “but I am hopeful that my 
name may yet cut loose from its suffix N.G. I 
ought to have an equal chance with these fellows 
in books. They never make heroes of themselves 
from inner necessity, you’ll observe. I have 
your life and letters for my mspiration—they 
are inspiring, chum! And if I ever compile a 
dictionary, swim the Hellespont, or otherwise 
distinguish myself, it will be because my cousin 
Janet has kindly—al perhaps uncon- 
seiously—assumed the réle of guardian angel to 
me.” 

Only—alas, poor Herman!—he spelled 
angle! 

The tender sympathy dropped out of Janet’s 
face. It is not recorded that angels indulge in 
sarcasm, but it is doubtful if even a celestial being 
would care to be described in geometric terms. 
The letter she wrote “raised a blister,” as 
| Herman afterward confessed. 

“What is a guardian angle?” she inquired, 
sweetly. “I’ve searched my geometry from 
eover to cover, and asked all the girls, and thought 
of all the angles I’ve ever heard about,—right 
and acute and the rest,—and there isn’t one | 
could possibly be unless it’s the kind they call 
obtuse. Do write and tell me what it’s like, and 

where I ean find about it. ‘Guardian 
angle!’ It sounds terribly learned, and 


it 





“I quite expected that you would be 
again, and now that you 
the leisure, I am not going to do 
anything that will interfere with your 
learnigg how to spell. This is the last 
letter you will get from me till you have 
mastered the art. At Christmas, if you 
wish, I will examine you from the 
speller I lent you, and also from 
those lists of words. If you pass the 
examination we will resume our corre- 
spondence, and if you don’t we will 
not.. I am quite in earnest. From this 
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: judgment there is no appeal. 
“Witness my hand! Your cousin, 
4 Janet.” 


; Herman must have known that when 

: Janet wrote like that there was no 
appeal, and he made none, but got to 
work. 

As for Janet, she was in the dark 
as te the movements of her cousin, and 
not a little frightened at what she had 
done, until she heard that he had 
refused a third position. She took that 
as a healthy sign. Her knowledge of 
him told her that the next one he 
accepted he would be prepared to keep 
—and he was. 

At Christmas time the whole family 
assembled to hear the spelling lesson. 
Ske gave Herman five hundred words, 
and he spelled them with a certainty 
and independence which showed that 
he had mastered something else besides 

orthography. Four hundred and ninety-nine 
were right—it was a record to wonder at. But 
when she gave him “angel,”’ he smiled in his old 
exasperating way, and spelled it “‘J-a-n-et.’’ 


improving. She sent him lists of words, and |” § 


forbore to criticize. But as time passed, and the 
old errors recurred again and again, his light- 
hearted epistles that had once given her such 
keen delight became merely a source of dread 
and dismay. Her eye ran on from one mistake 
to another, losing sense and substance. When 
| by any chance he fell into the correct spelling of 
|@ word that she had listed, she felt it like a 
personal victory, but every repeated blunder was 
a Waterloo. She waited feverishly for the 
inevitable. 

Searcely two months had passed before it 


| came. Herman’ was sobered a little when he 


wrote of it, but not enough to affect his literary 
style. He was “superseded” again, he said, and 
was hastening to claim another good, bracing 
sermon from his dear cousin Janet. He had 
about come around to the standpoint of the 
fatalist—nature hadn’t created him with a predi- 
lection for spelling, therefore it was useless to try 
to spell. 

Janet read with mingled emotions. She knew 
it was not lack of ability—indeed, if he had had 
a slower mind there would have been more hope 
for him. He had never felt the need of working 
hard, and the lack of discipline was telling in 
every way. One part of his letter was really 
pathetic,—not from his wording, but because it 
was so true,—where he eompared himself to a 
nice little stream of water that was mostly noise 
and sparkle. The Bible has a different way of 
putting it—‘‘Unstable as water, thou shalt not 
excel,’”’ 

But Janet did not think of that. She had 


A CHRISTMAS SERMON. 
By Katherine L. Smith. 


VyaEe we are prone to think that Christmas 
has degenerated into a date for the pay- 
ment of obligations as regards gifts, it is pleasant 
to encounter genuine unselfishness. A true 
incident of this kind occurred last year in a 
large Western city. 

The day before Christmas the clerk of a large 
hotel, while sorting over the mail, came upon a 
letter addressed to “Mr. Santa Claus, —— Hotel.” 
As no such gentleman had registered there, the 
clerk showed the letter to two or three of the 
guests, and they decided to open it. 

It proved to be from a little girl, who signed 
merely her given name; she had added, however, 
the street and number, which were in one of the 
poorer parts of the city. 

What most impressed the readers was the fact 
that although the child had asked Santa Claus 
for many-things,—“a doll for Susie, a dress for 
mamma and a dog for Tommie,”’—not one thing 
in the long list was to be for herself. 

Two of the business men who had read the 
letter determined to seek out the little unselfish 
being, and see how she was situated. They 
found in a humble home which lacked many of 
the comforts of life a poor bedridden little girl 
who had written to Santa Claus with the supreme 
faith of childhood, and asked for gifts, not for 
herself, but for those she loved. 

The visitors, touched by the child’s pathos, 
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consulted a physician, and ascertained that with 
proper treatment she could be cured. She was 
sent to a hospital; and in that city now there is 
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osity of others, but her own sweet nature for her 
new strength and happiness. 



















The Ti 
V4RsiT? 


By Arthur, 


RIOUS football authorities differ 

radically in their opinions as to the 
best methods of developing an eleven. 
Each “‘coach” or adviser to a team will 
have his individual ideas in regard to 
the most effective styles of attack and 
defense; and very often it happens that 
a contest between elevens does not 
test so much the actual playing skill 
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event, which is regarded as a specific for 
reducing weight. 

After a week of this mild exercise the 
men begin to line up in the places for 
which they are candidates, and are 
given regular work such as they may 
expect to*have in their respective posi- 
tions. The backs go to one corner 
of the field and catch and return punts, 





COMPANION. 


| that the effort is simply to bring the men to a 
| point where all work smoothly and mechanically 
together, executing without a hitch the instruc- 
tions contained in the signals. When every man 
|on an eleven tries not only to do his particular 
| work promptly and efficiently, but to get it done 
|in time to turn round and help some one else, 
| who may be harder pressed, the coaches feel 
satisfied that they have instilled the idea of what 
team play really is. It simply consists in each 
individual rendering to his fellows instinctively 
and without hesitation his unselfish service. 
Considerable latitude is given the quarter-back, 
who is always field captain, for the exercise of 
his discretion in directing the plays, but it is by 
no means as absolute as the spectators of a game 
would imagine. The field has been laid off by 
the coaches in sections, with the appropriate 
plays for each section designated; and these are 
| fully impressed upon the field captain. 


of the individuals on each side as the scientific | while the ends, who have accompanied them, | 


merits of the game that has been taught them 
by their advisers. 


But, generally speaking, there are certain | 


features of football education that are agreed 
upon as essential and fundamental, and the first 
work that is done with the raw material that 
presents itself each autumn before a varsity 
captain and his cabinet—as the six or ten coaches 
might be called—is in impressing these elemen- 
tary principles. Some of the candidates may 
have acquired them in playing football at school ; 
others may have unconsciously been following 
them; but for the most part the knowledge is 
not thorough, and there is often as much to be 


unlearned by the boy who enters college with a | 


fine football record as there is to be learned by 
the boy who enters with no record at all. 

A month before college opens, the call for 
candidates is issued by the captain of the varsity 
eleven. This call is in the form of a circular 
letter, sent not only to fellows who have been 
members of the varsity squad the previous year, 
but also to those who have played on their class 
elevens and to those freshmen who are entering 

_ college with some prestige gained at school. The 
letter is usually a rather peremptory mandate, 
which takes for granted that the person addressed 
will respond to the call; and it warns him to 
leave off smoking and drinking alcoholic liquors, 
if he has been in the habit of doing either of these 
things. 

On the day set, which is usually two weeks 
before the opening of college, the candidates 
assemble. 
very prosaic ; there is no “gallery’’ to be interested 
by their plays or to applaud them, and indeed 
there is no playing to be applauded. The coaches 
devote this period to getting the men into con- 
dition and to drilling them in the preliminary 
rudiments. 


**On Your Toes.’’ 


a in a surprising way an epitome 

of the rules of life itself. They may be 
defined as the conservation and application of 
power and the economy of time. The purpose 
of a football eleven is to apply its utmost power 
on the most concentrated spot in the shortest 
possible time. 

That this may be effectively accomplished, each 
individual must be taught to get the most out of 
his strength, and to use it promptly at the most 
sudden call. 

The first thing, then, which the candidate 
must learn is to stand properly—that is, in such 


These first days of their practice are | 


|are kept busy running up and down under the 
| kicks. 

Probably no individual feature of the game 
receives greater attention from the coaches 
and is watched in its development with greater 
anxiety than the handling of punts by the backs. 


unconquerable nervousness, seem incapable of 
judging a punted ball accurately; others, who 
judge it well enough, cannot, in spite of constant 
practice, be depended upon to catch it invariably ; 
and these men, although they may be brilliant 
ground-gainers and fine tacklers, are not likely 
ever to enter a big game except in the last resort. 
Too many games have been lost through fumbles 
in the back-field, and there can be no more serious 
| weakness; the strongest 
| eleven, if it has this fault, 
will always be in danger 
| of sudden and stunning 
defeat. 
While the backs and 
|the ends are occupying 
| themselves in one part of 
| the field, the line men 
|are at work practising 
| “breaking through” in 
another. The candidates 
are ranged up against one 
| another, and each side al- 
ternately is given posses- 
sion of the ball, while the 
| other takes the aggressive. 
| The practice of educat- 
ing backs in line work and 
the line men in catching . 
and “running back” is j 
growing in favor among 
coaches; it is believed 
that this results in pro- 
ducing a better rounded 
and more harmoniously 
working eleven, besides 
providing a safeguard 
against possible unex- 
pected contingencies. 
Aftera week ortendays 
signal practice begins. A 
simple set of signals is 
| chosen for elementary 


| work ; later in the season, 











complicated system is substituted. The simplest 
| kind is a set of numbers from one to eight, each 
| designating either a man in the line or a hole 
| between two of the line men. Thus, left end 


A Play For Every Place. 


ce there may be no actual line of 
| ta demarcation, he understands pretty clearly 
| that, just as when in possession of the ball near 

his own goal he must signal for a kick, so a little 


Certain men, through deficiency in eyesight or | farther up the field he may call for a long end 


run, but neither for a series of line plunges, since 
these would be too exhausting to be sustained the 
full length of the field, nor for a trick play, since 
this, although it might offer the possibility of a 
long gain, is liable to result in a fumble if not 
properly executed. Still farther up the field a 
| trick play may be attempted, for here the results 
of a fumble would be less disastrous. 
When the enemy’s goal line is but a 





“*THE TACKLER MAKES A DIVE FOR IT AND BRINGS IT 
TO THE GROUND.”’ 


| team massing and pushing behind, are the ortho- 
dox play, for in this way short gains are nearly 
always made, whereas the time taken by a back 
to run out in order to start round an end is 


a way as to get the strongest and readiest | may be No. 4, left tackle, No. 2; left guard, No. | necessarily so great that in three cases out of 


leverage, either for attack or defense. By 
crouching with his weight on his toes, with 
ankles, back and shoulders all at an angle to the 
ground, a man is in a position to use his highest 
resistive power. He is also ready to apply his 
power in the shortest possible time. He is likea 
compressed spring which may be released at any 
moment. “On your toes, there, on your toes!’’ 
is the admonition that the new candidate most 
frequently hears, and it is meant to warn him 
that he is settling back into a passive and inelastic 
position. 

To stand properly, then, and to start promptly 
from position are the main things to be learned 
in the first few days. 
noon work, however, by going through dumb-bell 
exercises, which limber up back and shoulder 
muscles. Then they practise standing and 
starting. The starting does not consist merely of 
a short ten-yard sprint. ‘The men are paired off 
and ranged behind a line; then each one of a pair 
tries, by feinting and by false starts, to get the 
other across the line first. As it is not a start 
until both have crossed the line, the one who 
steps over first is at a disadvantage, since he 
must return to wait for the other, who, at the 
moment of return, of course seizes his oppor- 
tunity. 

Next there is practice in dropping on the ball, 
which seems to the onlooker siniple enough, but 
is in reality very difficult. The player must dive 
and gather the ball in with body and legs—curl 
about it like a kitten, and not merely hug it to 
himself with his hands. Harmless and easy as 
this feature of the practice appears, unskilful 
players have been known to fracture their collar- 
bones in their zealous but awkward plunges. 

The day’s practice ends with a leisurely run of 
perhaps a third of a mile about the field. The fat 
men are accustomed to pile on sweaters for this 


The men begin the after- 


| 3, and so on down the line; or No. 1 may mean 
| run round left end, No. 2 between left end and 
left tackle, No. 3 between left tackle and left 
guard, and soon. Then the backs may each be 
given a number, and the men are taught to 
| recognize all the signals at the instant they are 
| given by the quarter-back, and to act promptly 
in accordance with them. Signal practice goes 
on all through the football season, and toward 
the end, when the time for the great game is 
near, constitutes almost the entire practice in 
offensive work. This is to prevent men from 


the last moment. 

As soon as possible—usually within two 
weeks—the first eleven and substitutes are 
chosen; then a second eleven is organized with a 
new set of signals unknown to the varsity. 
second eleven has its own captain and ought to 
have its own coaches, for its work in acting as 
buffer for the varsity is of the utmost importance 
in building up the latter’sgame. It practises the 
styles of attack and defense which are character- 
istic of the most feared opposing elevens. This 
second team is in all ways a thing apart from the 
varsity; not only are the elevens ignorant of each 
other’s signals and plans for trick plays, but they 
eat at separate training tables and have their own 
meetings and discussions. 


Trick Plays and Team Play. 


W IHEN the work becomes well advanced, the 

coaches usually try to develop some new 
features or trick plays which will be a surprise to 
the enemy. ‘These have to be practised in secret, 
and for fifteen or twenty minutes three times a 
week all spectators are barred from the enclosure. 
But less and less reliance is being placed in trick 





plays; the greatest attention now is: given to 


being hurt and possibly kept out of the game at | 


This | 


four some one on the opposing team will break 
| through and throw him. 

Tackling the ‘‘ Dummy.”’ 

| IR practice in tackling, the men use the 
“dummy’’ machine, which consists of a 
| padded figure suspended from a horizontal bar on 
| pulleys. The figure is pulled rapidly from one 
end of the bar to the other, so that it is given 
somewhat the appearance of a man running; 
and while it is in motion the tackler makes a 
dive for it and brings it to the ground. Avs it is 
balanced by heavy weights, it is by no means a 
limp figure, and a man must hurl himself at it 
fiercely in order to wrench it from the hooks and 
grind it into the earth. To induce this fierceness 





| painted on its chest the initial letter of the rival 
| college—Y or H, for example. 
The physical condition of the men is looked 
| after by a trainer, whose word is absolute against 
| coaches and captain. If he says that a player 
| must not go into a game, or must be given a day’s 
| rest from practice, that is final. The trainer eats 
| with the men and watches closely what and how 
|much each one eats and drinks. The ideas in 
| regard to diet are growing more liberal. For 
| breakfast there are oranges and raw eggs to begin 
| with, then hominy or rice, then poached eggs and 
| chops or steak. Trainers differ as to the advisa- 
bility of allowing milk at breakfast; coffee and 
tea are allowed in small quantities. Luncheon is 
the light meal of the day, and consists of roast beef 
| or steak or chops; the men who are “‘fine,”’ that 
is, overtrained or under weight, are given perhaps 
| @ little ale or claret; and a light pudding consti- 
tutes the dessert. Luncheon is always eaten at 
least two hours before a serious game. 

Dinner follows an hour after playing. There 
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a well child who can thank not only the gener- | developing team play. This does not signify | is soup, but seldom fish; mutton or beef, with a 


liberal supply of vegetables; milk or ale accord- 
ing to the individual needs of the men ; sometimes 
salad, and for dessert, ice-cream or custards or 
| rice or prunes—never pastry. Toast is eaten at 
all meals, and fresh bread is used sparingly. No 
smoking is permitted. The men must go to bed 
between ten and half past ten o’clock every 
night, and must report for breakfast at eight 
o’ clock each morning. 





After the Practice. 


gee or during the daily practice the sur- 

geon appointed by the captain and coaches 
arrives on the field. He, with the trainer, decides 
how long a man who is overtrained or hurt shall 
play. Any one who is seriously injured is taken 
at once to the quarters in the athletic building near 
by, where his hurts are attended to. There is 
always plenty of surgical apparatus in readiness. 

After the playing the men take a warm 
| shower-bath and then a cold—preferably salt. ‘The 
| bath-rooms are noisy places at this hour, for it 
is the time when the men really play; on the 
football field they have been put through hard 
work; now they are relaxed, and shout and sing 
and caper about like boys out of school. 

The pleasantest thing of all is the rubbing 

down which follows the bath. Four or five 
masseurs take charge of the men, giving prefer- 
ence to the first eleven and substitutes, and 
especially to those who are suffering from sprains 
and bruises. The men stretch themselves out 
on their backs and then on their stomachs, and 
submit every muscle to kneading and rubbing 
with alcohol or oil. This treatment takes out 
any kinks in a surprisingly short time; and a 
man with a sprain which, under old 
methods of treatment, would have 
incapacitated him for weeks, can 
now play in a very few days after 
receiving the injury. Besides the 
massage, the baking treatment is 
applied to the most serious sprains. 
There are ovens in the athietic house 
where any joint—knee or shoulder 
or ankle—may be baked. No 
football-player ever suffers for lack 
of prompt surgical or medical treat- 
ment. 

Once or twice a week in the 
evening the men meet and are given 
a short lecture by the coaches; but 
when the season becomes well ad- 
vanced these talks are discontinued, 
as it is felt that the mental strain is 
too great, and that the men should 
be given as much as possible besides 
football to think about. The three 
or four nights before the great game 
are the critical period, and all pains 
are taken to insure to each man his 
normal amount of sleep. In the 
evenings graduates and coaches 
gather, sing and tell stories, but 
occasionally this species of diversion 
fails to bring a high-strung and 
nervous fellow to the point where he 
can forget the approaching game, 
and the doctor must prescribe sleep- 
ing potions. 

In picking the men for the first 


| when team play and tricks are developed, a more | few yards distant, line plunges, with the whole | eleven there is always much debate among 


coaches and captain, and usually there is a 

| minority opposed to the final choice. Of two 
fellows contending for the same position, one 
may be the better player and yet the poorer man. 
He may be the strongest player on the team in 
a winning contest, yet lack the qualities of char- 
| acter that enable his less accomplished rival to 
put up his best game against heavy odds. And 
it may be said that on the whole, where the 
disparity in skill and strength is not too great, 
| the coaches will be in favor of playing that man 
who is literally the better man. 

And herein comes the great value of the game 
to those who play it. The disgruntled competitor 
for a position is usually brought to realize that 
character and not brilliancy is, after all, what 
counts; and if he has a real basis of manliness,— 
as most fellows who play football must have,—he 
will try conscientiously to build himself up to 
those requirements which he admires in the man 
whom he has thrust aside in practice, but who 
rightly outstripped him in the race. 


in tackling the dummy, the captain often has | 


The Scholarship of the Players. 


{ | yr must not be thought that during the two 
months of football the players are suffered 

| to neglect their studies and other college duties, 
A man’s standing must be thoroughly satisfactory 

to the college authorities in order that he may be 

| permitted to continue with the football team, and 
| quite aside from the motive which he has here 
| for study, it may be said that the influence of 
captains and coaches and athletic advisers is 

| usually so healthy that the lazy or frivolous 
| person who comes under it is more likely to show 
progress in his college work than decline. Many 

illustrations of this might be cited, but it will be 

sufficient here to call attention to the fact that 

the captain of the eleven which was last year 

conceded to be the most perfectly drilled and 

most thoroughly proficient in the country ranked 

as one of the first scholars in a class of some three 
hundred men. And although this record is, for 


{an athlete, undoubtedly exceptional, it may be 
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affirmed that a football captain is always a man | expenses of the training table are high, although | shoulder by a strap, started for the railroad-| under them and the train cametoa stop. Sidney 


who has a profound respect for the scholar as | shared by the men themselves, each contributing | crossing. 


well as for the athlete, and strives conscientiously 
to fill his place equally well in every branch of 
college life. 

The expenses of a varsity football team are 
enormous, but when it is considered what an 
education for the serious work of life the game 
is, not only to the young men who play, but also 
to the vast body of undergraduates who are to 
some degree impressed by the solid principles of 
living and of action to which their heroes must 
conform, the price may not be disproportionately 
great. Certainly it is cheerfully paid. The 
coaches ought to be graduates who work for | 
love; unfortunately this is not always the case. 
The retinue of doctors, trainers, rubbers and 
servants makes a costly force to maintain; the | 





| the sum that he is in thé habit of paying weekly 
for his board; the cost of the arrangements for 
the big games is tremendous. Yet the balance- 
sheet always shows a profit, which is usually 


great enough to supply the annual deficit of the | 
erew and track athletic team, and of other | 
For | 


unremunerative athletic organizations. 
example, the receipts of the Harvard football 
team last year were fifty-five thousand dollars ; 
the.expenses were nineteen thousand. Varsity 
football, even in that aspect which is most 


criticized by the believers in simple and unosten- | no 


tatious athletics, is at present the chief support 
of all university athletic life; and what seems 


|from one point of view wasteful extravagance 


may be no more than wise liberality. 





T= Joliet territory was the hardest route | 


on Clarkson Brothers’ list. The trade, to 
be sure, was good—but the competition! It 
was very, very keen. 

Balley, Pounds & Stark sent Bob Jenkins, 
the best travelling man on their entire staff, over 
that territory. Arrowsmith, the representative 
of Maclvor & Sons, was said to draw an eight- | 
thousand-dollar salary, and after the death of 
Drummond, the star man who sold Clark-| 
son’s goods down there for nine years, the firm | 
were wholly unable to find a successor who could | 
do any business in that territory. 

“Let me make an experiment,’ suggested | 
Walter Stevens, the young manager of the coffee 
department, one day to Mr. Ralph Clarkson, | 
after a long talk about the troublesome route. 

“Tsn’t that about what we’ve been doing for | 
three years?” smiled Mr. Clarkson, skeptically. | 

“IT mean a complete departure from every 
previous effort. We've been sending experienced | 
travelling men down there, haven’t we, and they 
have unanimously failed? Now I propose to 
send a green boy, right out of the stock. It won’t 
cost much to try him, and if he makes it go he’ll 
be a valuable man for a good many years.” 

That is how it happened that Sidney Robbins | 
started selling goods on the road. 

Sidney scurried up and down the territory, | 
worked night and day, and apparently all in 
vain. Bob Jenkins and Arrowsmith, represent- 
ing the two big rival grocery houses of Chicago, 
took the orders just the same. 

When Sidney cut prices they cut deeper; | 
when he got up at five o’clock in the morning, 
. they slept till seven and still got the business. ji 
The boy spent three months working harder than 
he had ever worked before in three years, and the 
results were pitiably small. 

“But at least he is doing as well as those high- 
priced failures we’ve been sending down there,” 
contended Walter Stevens. 

Mr. Clarkson shook his head ; he never believed | 
in pushing a failure. 

“Let him try one more month,” persisted | 
Walter, “and if he doesn’t make some showing | 
in that time we will call him in.” 

“You'll have to work now, Sidney,” remarked 
Stevens, in explaining the situation to the young 
travelling man. “I am going to send Elkins, the 
specialty man from the cigar department, with 
you; and when I’ve done that, I’ve done about 
all J can to make the thing go.”’ 

Sidney’s companion for the trip, Elkins, was 
a man much older than he, and as thin as a fence | 
rail, but he could sell cigars uncommonly well. | 
In spite, however, of every effort to arouse 
enthusiasm along the line, the orders of the 
week were very light, and Friday night, which 
found the pair at Coal City, was rather a dark 
one for the hopes of Sidney Robbins. 

It was March, the mud was deep, and it had 
been raining all day. Elkins, who complained 
a great deal of rheumatism, had just pulled his | 
chair up by the stove in the hotel office when a | 
messenger from the telephone exchange came in, 
looking for Sidney Robbins. 

“That’s my name,” said Sidney. 

“Chicago wants you on the long-distance tele- | | 


| 


, phone.” 

“Elkins, it’s the house, and they’re going to 
call me in!” exclaimed Sidney. . | 
Elkins tried to cheer him up, but the boy | 
started for the telephone office very much | 
depressed. It seemed as if Sidney had barely | 
had time to reach the Central Exchange before | 
he came dashing back. 
“It’s Stevens!” exclaimed Sidney, greatly | 
excited. “He says he’s been telephoning all over 
Illinois for us this afternoon. There is a new | 
stock going in at Joliet to-morrow. He got the | 
word by letter from an old customer, a friend of | 
Drummond’s. The new buyer is this man’s | 
brother-in-law.” 

“If we could get that stock order, Sidney, it | 
would hold the territory for you,”’ mused Elkins. 
“But here’s the rub!” exclaimed Sidney, with 
a wry face. “The fellow himself wrote up to 
Balley, Pounds & Stark yesterday, and asked 
them to send a man down. If Jenkins gets 


| they were used to little adver- 


| they did reach the junction 


| until eight o’clock the next 


| Jenkins, in spite of the mud, 


says if our people get a man there first he can 
turn it to us.’’ 

“My gracious !’’ cried Elkins. “Do you remem- 
ber our leaving Jenkins at Paneville this after- 
noon? He was trying—don’t you remember ?—to 
get a train for Joliet, and couldn’t make it, so he 
took a livery team and started to drive thirty 
miles across the country to make Joliet to-night.” 

“Elkins,’”’ whispered Sidney, in a fever, “he’s 
after that stock order !”’ 

“Exactly a 


“Tf he makes Joliet first, he’ll get it. How 


quick can we get there?’’ 


In one minute they were firing questions at 
the hotel clerk. They found that the only con- 
nection possible must be made at a junction seven 


| miles east of Coal City. 


“There’s a freight-train 
leaves for the junction in 
| about five minutes,” said the 
clerk. 

In five minutes, with their 
grips, the pair were on the 
run for the depot. When 
they got there, out of breath, 
the train proved to be three- 
quarters of an hour late, but 
sities of that kind. When 
it was only to be told that 
there was no train for Joliet 


morning. 

Sidney dropped his grips 
in despair. He and Elkins 
hounded the night agent, 
consulted all the time-cards, 
fretted, fumed and walked 
the floor. The stock order 
they counted lost. Bob 


would be in Joliet by mid- 
night at the latest, and would 
be after his man before seven 
o’clock in the morning. 

Suddenly Elkins pricked 
up hisears. ‘‘What’s that?” 
hesaid. ‘There’s something 
coming over the wire now 
about a train.” 

“How do you know ?”” 

“I was a train-despatcher 
for three years. Look here, 
| partner,” he called through 


His companion followed. 


clambered down the steps and looked back. A 


“The locomotive will stop about here,’’ said | car’s length behind he saw the conductor also 


| Sidney, eagerly ; 


“the baggage-car will be about | | leaning out, signaling to the engineer, and Sidney 


here, and the front platform of the smoker here. | gave one stentorian shout: “Hi there!’’ 


Here’s where we’ll stand to board her.”’ 


meteor the big locomotive passed them. A 
| stream of flame shot from the brake-shoes, the 
| heavy train stopped, the brakes went off with 
a hiss, the engine coughed heavily and started 
on again with its heavy load. There was 
time to do anything but throw the big 
valises on the platform, grab the hand-rail and 
swing up. By the time the two men were 


| 
The long shriek of the whistle for the railroad-|a bullet. The train started, but Sidney and 
crossing interrupted him. With the sweep of a| Elkins heard over their heads the swish of the 


The conductor ducked as if he were dodging 


bell-cord, and the engineer answered with an 
emergency stop so sudden that it nearly threw 


| the frozen travelling men off the platform. Seizing 


their valises, they climbed down and started back 
for the smoking-car. 

As they passed the door of the baggage-car it 
was suddenly thrown open, and they looked into 
the muzzles of a pair of rifles. Before they could 


aboard, the truck under them was pounding over | say a word, the conductor, in the dark, covered 


the frog - crossing. 


as a pocket, and they began to feel for the, 
door-knob to enter the car; but there was no | 


door there. 


The night was as dark | them with a pistol and cried: 


“Throw up your hands !’’ 
The brakeman and the baggageman followed 
close. Before the astonished travellers could 


“Where are we?’”’ asked Elkins, in some con- | collect their wits they were seized and hustled into 


fysion. “What’s the matter with this car? 
door on the front end of it.” 
Sidney Robbins answered the question: 


No | the baggage-car. 


Sidney Robbins made frantic efforts to explain, 


“T’ll | but he could not get a hearing and his hands were 


tell you where weare. Elkins, by gracious, we’re | tightly bound with a heavy scarf. Elkins was 


on the blind baggage !”’ 
They tried to look at each other; 


rail it covered. The wind from the north swept 
against them with an icy chill. 
roof of the cab. 

stop this side of Joliet, and we’ll freeze to death 
to speak the wind showered him with a mass of 


cinders hot from the stack. 
snorted until Sidney thought he would fall off. 








He coughed and | 





** yOU’LL HAVE PLENTY OF TIME. . 


TELL YOUR STORY TO THE SHERIFF.”’ 





so nearly frozen to death that he had quite lost 


it was too | his wits, and made no protest when a brakeman 
dark for that. They stood in the midst of their threw him, for greater security, upon a pile of 
valises, clinging to the brake-wheels and hand- | small baggage, and sat on him all the way to 
rails, the train gathering momentum with every | Joliet. 


“You'll have plenty of time,” remarked the 


Ahead loomed conductor, savagely, when Sidney tried to make 
the huge tender, over the top of which an occa- | himself heard, “to tell your story to the sheriff 
sional glare from the furnace door revealed the after we get you to jail. 


We’ve been looking for 
you fellows every night for a week, and we’ll 


“Elkins,” exclaimed Sidney, “this train won’t | have the rest of your gang before daylight.”’ 


Sidney protested, contradicted, explained. It 


before we’ve gone ten miles!” As Elkins tried was useless. The conductor stopped the train 


at the next station and telegraphed ahead to have 
officers meet the train at Joliet. 
“Well,” said Sidney, with resignation, “this 


“We never can stand this in the world, | | is better than freezing to death on the blind 
Elkins!” cried Sidney, hoarsely. 


“1 wonder if | baggage. I’m anxious to get to Joliet, anyway.” 


Elkins merely groaned. 

At Joliet the two men, under 
heavy guard, were turned over to 
the sheriff’s officers. “If we’d done 
right,”’ declared the conductor, “we'd 
have blown their heads off the minute 
we set eyes onthem. They boarded 
the blind baggage,’”’ he continued, 
“and were waiting only to reach the 
place where their pals were hidden 
in the woods. Then they meant to 
stop us and rob+the express-car.”’ 

“You’re in a pretty bad scrape,’’ 
remarked a sympathetic deputy to 
Sidney, as they entered the jail. 

Not till the two drummers faced 
each other in the bright light of the 
sheriff’s office did they understand 
how they could have been regarded 
as really desperate men. But as 
they stood blackened, streaked and 
grimed, their best friends would 
have disowned them. 

“All I want,” remarked Sidney, 
affably, “is to get to a telephone. 
Appearances are against us, I know. 
What time is it?” 

“Eleven o’clock.”’ 

“Do any of you happen to know 
a man named Doestetter?’’ 

“Abe Doestetter that used to be 
in the grocery business ?’’ 

“That’s the man. Please see if 
he has a telephone!”” The deputy 
sheriff was obliging. In less than 
five minutes he had Mr. Abe 
Doestetter on the other end of the 
wire. On being informed that two 
train-robbers just brought in wanted 


- TO 


| the ticket- window to the agent, “‘what’s that I could make those fellows in the cab hear.” | to see him at the jail, Mr. Doestetter expressed 


about Number Nine?” 

“Number Nine,”’ explained the agent, “is the 
California Express.” 

“Why, that train goes right through Joliet, 
doesn’t it?” asked Elkins. 

“Ves,”’ 

“Why, I don’t see any such train as that on 


the time-card!” exclaimed Sidney, excitedly. | 


“Why didn’t you tell us about that train? 
can’t we take that train up to Joliet?” 

“She’s on the time-card,” answered the agent, 
| “due here at three o’clock P. M., but she’s seven | 
hours late to-day, and doesn’t stop here.” 

‘‘She’ll have to carry us to Joliet to-night, any- 
way !”’ exclaimed Sidney, with determination. 

“She won’t!” responded the agent, bluntly. 

The three argued and quarreled. Sidney 
threatened to flag the train. The agent told him 
if he did he would be arrested. 

“But look here,’”’ conceded the agent, finally, 
| “if you’re bound to go and you’re willing to take 
some chances, I’ll tell you how you can make it. 
They slow up over there at the crossing just a 
second. If you fellows will get your grips and 
go down the track just far enough maybe you 
can swing on the front platform of the smoking- 
car. The train is a wide-vestibuled, solid 


Why 


| string, and there’s no possible way of your 


getting on anywhere except at the front smoker 
platform.” 

Elkins was not very enthusiastic over the 
proposition, but Sidney was eager to seize the 
chance. 


due. Sidney took up both his own grips, and 


The agent reported the train about | 


With that he began to shout. 
Elkins caught ‘him like a madman. “Man 
| alive,”’ he yelled, “do you value your life?’”’ 
“Do I value my life?’”’ echoed Sidney, fiercely. 
“That’s the reason I’m trying tomake somebody 
| hear. I don’t want to freeze to death !’’ 
| You'll never get a chance to if those fellows 
hear you!” whispered Elkins. ‘“They’ll take us 
for train-robbers and pick us off this platform 
with a shotgun. I know these engineers.” 
| Sidney reflected. The idea of being made a 
| target, even in the dark, for a charge of buckshot 
| made him pause. 
“There’s been a couple of hold-ups in this 
| country within a year!”’ shivered Elkins. “Every 
train crew carries side-arme. We've got to sit 
down here and hang on! This will be the death 
| of me, anyway. Nothing but a spring overcoat, 
‘and as full of rheumatism now as I can hold. 
Sidney, I wish I was back in —”’ 

His companion never heard where Elkins 
wished to be, because a shower of hot cinders 
drowned the words. Sidney pulled his cap over 
his ears and began to stamp to keep warm. 

By this time the speed of the train seemed 
frightful. ‘The wind blew a gale, and the smoke 
and cinders from the stack covered the two men. 
They were hoping anything ; hoping a tire would 
slip off one of the engine-drivers, or that a spread 
rail would let the train into the ditch. Anything 
short of sheer suicide seemed better than freezing 
to death on that front platform. 

But suddenly the train began to slacken speed. 
A minute afterward it shot by a freight-train on 


there first he’ll get the order. But our friend | swinging the larger one of Elkins’s over his|a siding. The brake-shoes clutched the wheels 


some mild surprise. 

But by that time Sidney Robbins himself had 
stepped to the transmitter and was telling Mr. 
Docstetter who he was, and begging him as the 
greatest favor on earth to a struggling young 
travelling man to hunt up that brother-in-law 
who wanted the stock of groceries, and bring him 
down to the jail for just five minutes. 

Mr. Abe Docstetter saw in an instant the 
advertising the story would give to his relative, 
who was opening a new store in the town, and he 
determined to take quick advantage of it. He 


| announced he would be down at once, and before 





midnight he did really arrive with the much- 
wanted buyer. When the new man beheld the 
plight of Sidney Robbins and his unfortunate 


| companion, and was told of the desperate efforts 
| that had landed them where they were, he 


capitulated, and told Sidney frankly that he had 
earned the business. 

Complications were now as nothing. In a few 
minutes Sidney Robbins was booking the first 
stock order he had ever taken in his life. It took 
practically all night, and with the breaking of 
day the deputy sheriff concluded the trainmen 
had hoaxed him, and on the assurance of Mr. 
Doestetter that he would be personally respon- 
sible for the appearance of the men when 
wanted, expressed a willingness to release them. 
The travellers started for the hotel. The first 
thing Sidney Robbins did was to ask the night 
clerk about his rival, Bob Jenkins. 

“He’s here,”’ returned the clerk. “He drove 
across country and got in about twelve o’clock. 
Must have had a hard drive, for he was all 
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tuckered out; went to bed and left a call for six new stock order was laid before Mr. Stevens and | de hen-house, an’ stuck up a cya’d sayin’, ‘Why | 


o’clock. You look as if you’d been travelling 
yourself, Mr. Robbins.” 
“A little,” smiled Sidney. 


THE YOUTH’S 


Mr. Clarkson. It gave the youthful salesman 
a reputation that enabled him to hold the Joliet | 


COMPANION. 


doan’ y’ eat chicken?’” Adelia communicated 
all this news with unctuous appreciation of the 


“Did you say Bob | route without difficulty, and when the railroad | outrage, as she disseminated waffles and informa- 


wanted to be called at six o’clock? It’s just | company had officially apologized for the un-| tion at the Prentiss breakfast-table. 
about that now. I’ll go up and call him myself. | precedented detention of the representatives of | 
When he hears what I have to tell him he may | Clarkson Brothers, and enclosed a bill for their the whole neighborhood which had not yet 


wish to take another nap.” 


railroad fare from the junction to Joliet, the 


The Prentiss place was now one of three in 


suffered, and everybody said this immunity 


Sidney and his colleague had a bath, break- | incident of the hold-up of the California Express | would not last. 


fasted and took the train for Chicago, where the | 


was considered satisfactorily closed. | 











UDGE PRENTISS came in to 
supper one evening full of the 
insult that had been offered 

to his friend and neighbor, General 
Randolph. 

“What has Lizzie been doing now?” Miss 
Ophelia asked. 

Lizzie had been working for the Prentisses six 
months and more, and Miss Ophelia, finding the 
girl had a sort of genius for dealing with live 
creatures, had given her entire charge of the 
chickens. She was a small, hard-favored, 
intensely black creature—what the negroes call a 
“reg’lah Guinea niggah,”’ and her curious doings 
had afforded the household no little amusement. 
But her failings, although fantastic and generally 
innocent of actual malice, almost uniformly 
offended the neighbors. 

“Done?” echoed the judge, testily. “Oh, noth- 
ing at all, but she screams abusive and insulting 
epithets at the general whenever she chances to 
see him sitting in the arbor in his back yard.’’ 

Miss Ophelia was rather more surprised than 
shocked at this charge. Lizzie had always been, 
in her absurd way, entirely respectful; there 
must be some mistake or misunderstanding. 

*Tt’s her chickens,” giggled Earle. “She calls 
that old yellow rooster—the one Mittie says has 
‘a. little string of shanghai’ in him—after the 
general. He does look like —” 

“Karle,”’ Miss Ophelia cautioned, glancing at 
her father’s frowning face, “‘you’ll upset that 
glass of milk if you set it so near the edge.”’ 

“OQh—ah—yes,” amended Earle, confusedly. 
“Of course the general doesn’t strut any more 
than plenty of old men, but it makes me laungh— 
that is—anyhow, Liz was after the old shanghai 
yesterday, and I noticed the general myself, out 


in his garden. I think the rooster had come up | didn’t put that rooster story before father in kaleidoscopic surroundings with comical 
and grabbed something Liz intended for the little | better shape; but Lizzie’s so funny, I always | effect. 
chickens, and she chased him all over the garden, | forget the enormity of the offense. She named| The fowls were variously affected 


yelling, ‘You Gin’rul Fairfax Randolph, you old 


thief! You takes ever’thing yo’ kin lay claw to! | Bigelow is the rector.) “Said he had the same | mainly the roosters—seemed filled with 


Wait till I gits my han’ ’pon you! I boun’ 
somebod’ gwinter git a beatin’ like ol’ times! 
Run! Run, yo’ ol’ sneak! Das de way yo’ alluz 
does! Brag on yo’ rico’d, an’ run same ez er 
aig-suck houn’ !’ ”’ 


_ HEN-HOU.\SE COMED 







Gowar Cooke 


. =< 


“iF ANY WERE ABSENT, SHE CALLED THEM.” 
| expectant semicircle, Lizzie would carelessly 
| throw back a fold of her dress and disclose a.| 
| portion of the repast. If the onslaught were too | 
| fierce, she chid the offenders by name; gradually | 
| she displayed other stores of food hidden about 
| her, till she was covered with a mass of fluffy, 

quarreling, hunting chickens. Earle declared 
| that she once put wheat in her abundant wool, 
| and only saved her eyes from being picked or 
| Clawed out by the eager seekers for it by rolling 
| on the grass and kicking her assailants. 

| “]’m sorry,” said Earle, after tea, “that I | 








|the old gander Doctor Bigelow.”. (Doctor | 
| look in his eye, and talked just like him!” 

| “Karle,” Miss Ophelia warned, “please don’t 

| let father hear that from you !’’ 

| “Well, you know,” continued Earle, “the | 


| other day, when Mrs. Wingfield was going past | portly, clucking mother of a numerous 
Earle could mimic Lizzie exactly, and by the | in the lane, and you ran out and called her, and | brood exhibiting a green head, a purple 


Earle came in one evening and beckoned Miss 
Ophelia out into the lane. “Look there!’’ he 
exploded, pointing to the back of the chicken- 
house, which abutted directly upon the alley. 

Miss Ophelia gazed obediently, and read upon 
its whitewashed surface, traced in heavy letters 
reddened with clay and pokeberry juice, “These 
chicken is porson. You eet um at your Purl!” 

Several skulls and cross-bones grinned cheer- 
fully amid the statement, to emphasize the 
“purl.”’ 

“Earle,” his sister began, reproachfully, 
“vou didn’t —” 

“No,”’ Earle choked, “it was Liz. She 
can just print enough to do it. She says 
there was an old white man who lived across 
the river, and had a vineyard. There were 
darkies living all round, who stole his grapes, 
till he put up some signs saying the fruit 
was poisoned, and people would eat it at 
their peril. 
ward and put some stuff on all the grapes. 
She’s fixed up the chickens, too. You just 
wait till you see them in the morning!” 

Miss Ophelia waited in apprehension, and 
when she saw Lizzie the next morning feed- 
ing her chickens, she could hardly believe her 
eyes. 

She thought at first that Lizzie had carried 
out Adelia’s gorgeous balls of carpet-rags 
and was throwing them about among the 
fowls; but no, they were the chickens 
themselves. 

It was afterward found that Lizzie had 
stained them with indigo, pokeberry juice, 
and some egg dyes which had been pur- 
chased for her use at Easter. ‘The fowls 
displayed every known hue, it seemed to 

Miss Ophelia. 

Lizzie’s freakish fancy had not allowed her 
to confine herself simply to tinting any one 
bird, but all were pied, streaked and barred in 
the most fantastic fashion. 

Miss Ophelia thought the geese looked 
worst, although paying the least attention to 
their changed appearance. Their smooth, 
white sides had offered a tempting surface, 
and Lizzie had fairly outdone herself mottling 
and plaiding them; now their round, 
silly blue eyes looked out from the 


by the masquerade. Some of them— 
pride over their gorgeous plumage, but 
the majority were humiliated and 
dejected; and there was something 
shaming and improper in seeing the 


“ 


time he had finished his recital the family were | then were so surprised that the old yellow hen | breast, red wings, a blue back and variegated 


shouting with laughter—all but Judge Prentiss. 


flew under your feet and followed you? That | 


tail, while her children piped after her in a 


“And,” concluded Earle, “the general was | old hen is Mrs. Wingfield’s namesake, and I had | gallinaceous rainbow. 
going into the house when she said that last. He)|to stop Lizzie from scolding her by name and 
had stood it as long as he could; but I suppose | running after her to discipline her right then.” 


he thought it was time then 
to retreat, and his face was 
awfully red.” 

**Barbarous !”” commented 
the judge. “If the girl can’t 
be civilized she must go.”’ 

Lizzie had entire charge of 
the fowls. She had renamed 
them all, and it is true that 
she had called them for people 
she knew. The naming had 
usually been on account of 
some resemblance which she 
saw, and which the original 
bearer of the name would 
be very unwilling to ac 
knowledge. 

The fowls, however, had 
learned their new names, and 
answered to them as readily 
as might those persons to 
whom they rightfully be 
longed. Miss Ophelia could 
never quite make out Lizzie’s 
attitude toward her chickens. 
The girl spoke of and to them 
as if they were able to under- 
stand and respond to her 
speech. She never fed them 
as chickens are usually fed. Her favorite method 
was to carry out their food concealed about her 
person, call, “Dinneh-time, folkses!”’ and seat | 
herself on the ground under some convenient 
tree. s 

Then from every quarter would come running 
white and buff and speckled biddies, as if they 
understood her words. If any were ubsent, she | 
called them, hardly raising her tones: 

“You. Miss Pamely Egg’ston, yo’ dinneh "bout | 
ter be et frum yo’! Colonel Dupont, whey is 
you, dat you’s fergittin’ meal-time? Trace 
Baxter, hit’s mighty little lak you ter be erway 
w’en grub’s a-goin’ !”” 

When the feathered band was gathered in an | 


¥ 


| A neighbor to the south of the Prentiss place had 





‘* WHY, BOSS, I BEN SETTIN’ UP WID ER NEIGHBO’ WHUT UZ SICK.”’ 


Miss Ophelia lectured Lizzie at some length 
about the offense of using people’s names in such 
amanner, and Lizzie promised entire amendment. 
No more chickens were to be named after people, 
and she was never to eall out any name she used 
so that any one could hear it. 

It was about this time that the neighborhood 
was ravaged by a bold band of chicken-thieves. 


lost forty fowls. “Pull dey heads off an’ lef’ ’em | 
in de hen-house,”’ reported Adelia. ‘‘Yassum.”’ 
“In the hen-house?’” asked little Mittie, 
amazed. “I thought you said they stole them!” 
“Yassum, dey did. No’m, not de chickens; 
dey heads. Lef’ de heads what dey pull off in 





En 


The Prentisses’ decorated chickens made a 
second scandal in the neighborhood. Earle 
declared he had received 
overtures from a showman, 
who saw them in passing, 
for the purchase of the en- 
tire lot; and the small boys 
of the town gave the family 
no peace, but hung all day 
in a delighted group upon 
the Prentisses’ back fence, 
eating peanuts and flinging 
the hulls at the fowls. 

Lizzie was disappointed 
and greatly surprised when 


washer, was summoned to 
obliterate her sign. 

“*Deed dat’s er shore 
way to keep ’em out!”’ she 
pleaded; but Miss Ophelia 
was firm. And then, “I’m 
gwine lay fer ’em, der!’’ 
she declared, resolutely. 


up.” 

what plan Lizzie might be 
pursuing; but two weeks 
after the sign had been 
whitewashed over, when the hot August sun 


and a couple of hard showers had somewhat | 


dimmed the plumage of the chickens and relieved 
the family from the excited comments of passers- 
by and the too ardent appreciation of small boys, 
they had reason to know. 

Lizzie had been drowsy and nodding over her 
work for some days before Miss Ophelia found 
that she was sitting up at night, watching for the 
expected raid. On being ordered to go to bed 
early, Lizzie pleaded hard. 

“Miss Feely,” she urged, ‘dem chick’n is jus’ 
like own folks to me. If I knowed somebod’ 
uz gwine come an’ pull off yo’ haid, an’ yo’ paw 
haid, hadn’ I oughter stay ’wake to ketch ’em?”’ 


She said he went round after- | 


MISS OPHELIA GAZ 


Uncle Zach, the white-| 


“Dey sha’n’t eat none o’ | 
} my chick’n w’at I is fotch | 


No one had any idea} 
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But Miss Ophelia held to her point. Then 
| Lizzie kept the letter of her mistress’s command 
by secretly making herself a bed upon the gently 
sloping roof of the chicken-house, and sleeping, 
or lying awake, there. 

At midnight, a few days after she made this 
arrangement, the family were roused by an 
unearthly clatter. Some of them hurried on such 
cdothing as they could lay hands upon, and 
hastened down to the hen-house, which seemed 
to be the center of disturbance. 

There was a loud and dismal howling from the 
hen-house, mingled with the squawking and 
cries of its alarmed feathered occupants ; a jump- 
ing, scratching, thrashing noise outside, combined 
with a roaring in a man’s voice; and a shrill 
whistling sound, something between the crowing 
of a rooster and the shriek of a goose. 

That last, Miss Ophelia knew, was Lizzie; she 
had heard her, under pressure of extreme excite- 
ment, emit such sounds before. 

Earle, whose head had been full of chicken- 
thieves for weeks, had the presence of mind to 
bring the lantern. The light showed the Pren- 
tisses a dark shape capering and bounding about 
the chicken-yard, while Lizzie clung like a cat to 
its back, shrieking and clawing. 

“Be still, Jake! I know you!’ 
Judge Prentiss. 

“What is the matter, Lizzie?” cried Miss 
Ophelia, as she hurried up. 

Lizzie dropped to the ground, crowing tri- 
umphantly; and Jake Jackson, Adelia’s father, 
stood up, blinking at the lantern. 

“Now, sir,”’ questioned the judge, ‘‘what are 
you doing here at this time of night ?’’ 

‘Why, boss, I ben settin’ up wid er neighbo’ 
| whut uz sick, an’ I’s comin’ ’long here "bout 
er minute ago, pas’ dis 
hyer hen-house —” 

Here Lizzie crowed 
loudly, and Jake 
jumped and looked 
hastily behind him, to 
Earle’s great delight. 

“Go on!” ordered 
Judge Prentiss. “You 
were coming past the 
hen-house— what 
then ?”’ 

“Why, dis hyer gal,”’ 
continued the dis- 
concerted Jake, with 
some heat, “dis hyer 
lil ol’ black ape jomp 
down ’pon my back 
lak a painter, an’ be- 
gin clawin’ an’ fight- 
in’ me, till I bellered 
right out.’’ 

“That was in the 
lane,”” remarked the 
judge. “How did you 
get in here?”’ 

“'Fo’ de Lawd!” 
exclaimed Jake, look- 
ing about him in 
apparent amazement. 
“I mus’ er rambus- 
ticated roun’, fightin’ 
dis hyer creetur till I lep de fence!’ 

‘There had been a sort of whining and snuffling 
going on inside the chicken-house all this time. 
Now the sounds reached a climax, as Adelia’s 
voice cried, “Miss Feely, O Miss Feely! Dat ol’ 
crazy Liz got me lock up in yo’ hen-house! 
Pleezum, lef’ me out !’’ 

The utter consternation of Jake’s countenance, 
as Adelia crawled out of the low door and stood 
weeping beside him, was comical to see. 

“Tt appears there are quite a number of your 
family about the hen-house to-night,’’ commented 
the judge, sarcastically. 

Jake, evidently afraid that Adelia would make 
injudicious revelations, hastened to say : 

“T’s gwine tell you de trufe, now, cunnel, de 
blessed trufe, suh, "bout dis hyer doin’s. Yo’ see, 
hit’s dis er way. I ben wantin’ to git into de 
breed er dem ruffly-laig chick’ns er Miss Feely’s 
fer mo’n er y’ar. I didn’ feel up to axin’ of her 
for a settin’ er aigs, caze ladies is cu’is "bout 
sich. 1 seed hit mus’ be dat dem ruffly-laig 
chick’ns wuz de style up Nawth, an’ I knows 
how cu’is ladies is,’bout follerin’ de fashion; an’ 
I wuz shore if a ol’ niggah like me come erlong 
tryin’ to foller a fashion Miss Feely done sot hyer 
| in dis hyer town, she’d r’ar on me.” 

He paused, and looked round the circle of his 
auditors, highly encouraged by their attention. 

“Yas, Miss Feely, yas, cunnel, I did so. An’ 
I studied "bout hit tell I axed Deely hyer could 
she slip me out a aig if I wuz to come past for 
hit, some night. Deely she’s ar good gal. She 
won’t steal. No,sah. No,ma’am. But whenst 
| her ol’ dad ax her dat, she say she’ll try.” 

Miss Ophelia had noticed Earle’s absence from 
| the group for some time, and was surprised at it. 
| “An’ Deely, she got de key f’um Miss Feely.’’ 
| Miss Ophelia remembered then that she had 
| given it to Adelia, upon her representation that 
|she could not find Lizzie, and that the cook 
| wanted some eggs. “She got de key, an’ I come 
passin’ erlong—passin’ erlong—an’ she went 
in de hen-house to get me er aig, an’ I started 
to craw] in atter her, an’ dis hyer gal drap f’um de 
skies on my back; an’ kickin’ roun’, we shet de 
| hen-house do’, an’ Deely wuz fasten’ up in dar.”’ 

“Well, Jake,” said Judge Prentiss, and there 

was relenting in his eye, “this looks very black, 


’ commanded 
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very black, but I should be sorry to think you 
a chicken-thief.’’ 
“No, sah,” replied Jake, much affected. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


of the poke, and suddenly dropped nine headless | his act or dread of the consequences he showed 
| not the smallest sign. 
When the skipper learned from his mate the 


| 


chickens upon the ground. 


| Miss Ophelia drew her father away to the | 
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with a seat in a good-sized hall near a platform 
| occupied by a few plain-looking men and women. 
| One of the latter was playing a parlor organ, the 


“Deely she oon’t er let me in ’thout 1’d promise | house. The sight of justice being done upon an | facts of the case, a long and anxious consultation | rest were singing, “Oh, to be over yonder,”’ and 


not to take but one aig. An’ I ain’ nuv’ tech 
nobod’s chick’ns dat uzzen’ mine. No, sah.” 

Miss Ophelia saw Lizzie’s little black hand go 
up, and a small object spun into the air and fell 
at his feet. Jake gazed upon it as if hypnotized. 
It was a chicken’s head. 

“Whut y’ got in yo’ poke, Unc’ Jake?” cried 
Lizzie’s shrill voice. “Une’ Jake got er poke 
fix eroun’ ’im same as er coat; an’ dey’s some’n’ 
mighty cu’is in dat ar poke.” 

Mr. Green, the one constable of the little 
village, whom Earle had gone to summon, now 
stepped into the circle of light. 

“Turn ’em out, Jake,” he advised; “it’s no use 
to talk. I know how you’re carrying them—and 
where you got them.”’ 

And Jake, thus adjured, loosened the strings 





HERE is a common idea current among 
both British and American seamen that 
Dutchmen or ‘‘Squareheads,” as all 

Scandinavians, Hollanders and German-speaking 
people are called in sea argot, are, although 
undoubtedly good men to work, easily put down 
and kept there. In other words, that they are 
like dumb, driven cattle, who have no ideas of 
retaliation or resentment against the worst usage 
possible; and as a consequence of this meek 
disposition they are rapidly displacing in English 
and American ships seamen of native birth, | 
who, being of a higher free-born spirit, will not | 
permit themselves to be scurvily treated, much | 
less endure physical violence. 

Now while there is undoubtedly some truth 
in this broad, general statement, it labors under | 


the same disability that. always attaches to | was the one factor 


such sweeping remarks—an enormous number 
of particular instances may be quoted in disproof | 
of it. It needs qualifying, requires more detail | 
in order to understand why it has arisen. Here, 
however, is not the place to discuss the matter 
carefully, so I will content myself by saying that 
if you take a man ignorant of English and put 
him on board of either a Yankee or a British 
vessel for a sea voyage under hard officers, it is 
difficult to see how he can escape being down- 
trodden, and it is also anything but easy to see 
how, having once got into the habit of sub- 
mission, he is going to climb out of it. 

This is certainly the case with a great many 
Scandinavians, but many exceptions are to be 
found, notably among men hailing from the north 
of Norway. Hammerfest, Tromsé and ‘I'rond- 
hjem have a reputation for breeding men, worthy 
descendants of the Vikings of old, and as little 
likely to bear ill usage tamely, whether at sea or 
on land, as any freeman in the world. It is of 
one of these deep-breathed men of the northern 
sea that I would speak, a man who, while he | 
pursued his calling as a fisherman of Hammerfest, | 
earned for himself the ominous sobriquet of ‘the 
Tiger,’ and inspired his fellows with such a 
dread of himself that none dared to cross him in 
any way. 

It was reported of him that being on a fishing 
cruise with a small fleet that had put in to 
Tromsé through stress of weather he heard a 
drunken giant, the terror of Tromsé and the 
neighborhood, raging up and down the beach, 
roaring for the visitors to come ashore two or 
three at a time and be destroyed. Neilsen, our 
hero, was weary with nights and days of labor, 
but after listening in stern silence to the ravings 
of the giant, he suddenly sprang to his feet, tore 
off his upper garment, and all unarmed leaped 
overboard. Between his vessel and the beach 
floated an enormous number of barrels, upon 
which frail footholds Neilsen, leaping like a 
goblin, reached the shore. 

Without pausing for breath, he flung himself 
upon the challenger. Locked in one another’s 
embrace, they writhed and strained and strove 
before the awestricken gaze of all their fellows, 
until the giant’s limbs suddenly became limp, his 
head fell back, and the contest was over. As if 
to show the onlookers that his vigor was by no 
means abated, Neilsen returned by the uncertain 
path he had come, leaping from barrel to barrel 
again until he reached his ship, and resumed his 
pipe as if nothing had happened. 

This man joined the bark Gemsbok, on board 
of which I was an able seaman, in New York. 
We were bound to Calcutta, and I, who had 
shipped in London and knew the sterling worth 
of the skipper and officers, all real American 
seamen of the best type, was looking forward to 
a comfortable voyage. But when I saw Neilsen 
enter the forecastle, heard his deep, fierce excla- 
mations of impatience and noticed the unta- 
mable vigor of his movements, I foresaw trouble 
imminent, for on board of American ships the 
conditions of service are severe to any man who 
is not civil as well as smart. No talking back is 
ever allowed, and no mercy is shown to any 








| have been very com- 


| didn’t amount to a 


| offender always distressed him. | was held. We were just commencing a long 
| Lizzie hopped along behind, stopping now and | passage with a crew quite small enough already, 
| again to emit an unearthly crow which ended in | so that to put the culprit in irons, if such a course 
| “Good-by, Une’ Ja-aake!’’ delivered in so/| were possible, or disable him was only injuring 
perfect an imitation that the old Plymouth Rock | everybody on board. On the other hand, could 
himself might not have disowned it. such conduct be tolerated? Would it not result 

“Those are certainly curious sounds for a_| in utter disorganization? It was finally decided 
civilized human being to utter,” observed the to call the offender aft and see what could be 
judge, irritably. | done. The word was passed for Neilsen, and 


| gently, “‘you yourself were reading and admiring | treat such a summons with contempt, he obeyed 
| the song of Miriam the Prophetess only yester- | as unconcernedly as if he were going to take his 
day evening. Don’t you see that Lizzie’s | trick at the wheel. 

‘enemies have fallen—have fallen—have fallen,’ | He reached the break of the poop, and faced 
and by her own prowess? Isn’t it as little as the ‘old man” and the two officers, who had all 
we can do to let the brave defender chant her | taken the precaution of pocketing their revolvers, 
praise in her own fashion ?” calmly waiting to be spoken to. The skipper 
did speak, at considerable length, but Neilsen 
was a kind of man he had never met before. 
Briefly translated, to all threats and warnings 
this was his sole reply: That he would do his 
work and do it well, but he would neither be 
driven nor man-handled. As to being shot, it 
troubled him not one atom, for death and he had 
always been on familiar terms; and as for irons, 
he would have none of them. If they doubted 
him they had only to prove him. And as he 
stood there speaking so quietly, without any sign 
of arrogance or tremor, his appearance carried 
conviction, and the officers were nonplussed. 





seaman, however high his qualifications may be, 
who does not recognize the relative positions of I thought then, and I still think, that the wise 
himself and his officers. | course would have been to have made him boat- 

We had, as usual, a mixed crew. Out of eight swain, giving him a position of authority and 
seamen forward, there were three Scandinavians, | separating him from the rest of us, but that 
two negroes, one Briton and two Americans. apparently did not occur to them. So they dis- 
Although a scratch crew, we missed him, and from that day forward 
were not at all a bad crowd, 
and under ordinary circum- 
stances, after a week or two of 
unpleasantness while the new- 
comers were being drilled into 
Yankee ways of doing things, 
I have no doubt we should 































how he liked. He certainly worked, but 





lance. Had it not been for his temper 


enough, but one never knew when 
he would burst out. On several 
fortable; but the 
presence of Neilsen 
rats, and few, indeed, of us were 
free from some permanent marks 
of his prowess. ; 
The work of the ship was 
done somehow, but there was no 
peace. Fortunately for the offi- 
cers, he did not make common 
cause with the men, but treated 
them all as beneath his notice, 
so that as far as discipline went, 
with the one great exception, 
matters went on much as usual. 


upon which nobody 
had reckoned. 
From the first 
moment of putting 
his foot inside the 
forecastle door he be- 
came the undisputed 
boss of our little 
world, for his ap- 
pearance was so sav- 
age, his strength so 


| great and his temper But I doubt very much whether 
| so ungovernable that such a situation was ever ex- 
/no one among us perienced on board of any ship 
dared thwart him in before, least of all on board an 
anything. That American ship with officers like 


ours. 


great deal, though, Much to my delight, being 


‘“‘Why, father,” replied Miss Ophelia, indul-| much to our surprise, for we expected him to | 


he did practically what he would and | 


it was at his own pace, and he fretted | 
the officers to death by his cool noncha- | 


he would have been a good shipmate | 
|mates. They were taken utterly aback, being 
|men to whom such a miracle was an entirely 
oceasions he cleared the fore- | 
castle like a bull-terrier among | 


| about forty sailors scattered about the benches 
| were shamefacedly endeavoring to take part in 
| the melody. 

Neilsen was profoundly moved. He trembled 
so violently that the form whereon we sat vibrated, 
and I saw his stern face working with suppressed 
emotion. After the song a prayer was offered 
by a gentle-faced man—a prayer so simple yet 
so direct that it reached even those imperfectly 
acquainted with the language in which it was 
offered. The petition ended, there was more 
singing: ““Why do you wait, my brother?’ I 
glanced at Neilsen, but he sat with his head 
bowed, his face covered by his hands, and made 
no sign. 

Again the singing ceased, and the man who had 
prayed came forward and told the story of the 
chief Burden-Bearer, the sorrowful Man Who 
brought joy and peace and life. There was no 
pretense, no striving after effect, not a word that 
could have been objected to in any Christian 
denomination extant; and yet his words carried 
conviction, they aroused hope, they were full of 
comfort. When he ceased, with a pathetic 
invitation to his hearers to ask and receive, and 
an offer to spend any length of time with any 
| one who needed further light, there was a dead 
| silence, broken presently by the deep, faltering 
| voice of Neilsen as in rugged Norwegian he 
| prayed. I don’t profess to understand, still less 
| will I dare to dogmatize, but this I know: that 
| after that meeting was over I led Neils Neilsen 
on board the Gemsbok, as different a man in 
| every mental attribute to the truculent North- 
/man I came ashore with as the mind can well 
| imagine. 

His first act upon reaching the ship was to 
make open confession to all his messmates of his 
new departure, and most humbly to ask our 
pardon for all his fierce behavior. ‘Then he 
went aft, and, as 1 afterward learned, behaved in 
exactly the same way toward the captain and the 





new experience. So they said but little, but 
remembered with some amusement the plans 
they had that afternoon been elaborating for 
getting rid of him. 

Now it seems hard to have to admit it, but it 
is a fact that after the first novelty of the thing 
had worn off, and the certainty of Neilsen’s 
conversion became indisputable, that with the 
exception of two, all hands were mean enough 
to take full advantage of it. Little by little, dirty 
jobs, overwork, studied insults and abuse became 
his regular portion, but nothing had power to 
disturb the serenity of his behavior. 

Once, and once only, did I see any sign of 
resentment. He had accidentally dropped a 
block on the smooth deck, leaving an ugly mark. 
The mate flew at him, and struck him heavily 
on the mouth, bringing blood. He straightened 
up, his face turned crimson and his huge fists 
clenched themselves. Then the flush faded, his 
muscles relaxed, and he said quietly, ‘“T’ank de 
Lord, Mr. Hallett, ’at y’ nev’ fin’ de grit t” 












for with all his faults ever a man of peace, we reached 
he was a man, and the Hugli without any serious | 
that goes a great way outbreak, mooring off Prinsep’s | 


with men; but on 
deck it was different. 
The very first day 


Ghat to discharge our cargo. It 
was late on Saturday before we 
were finished, and the next day, 


lan’ me afore. You quite safe t’ do what y’ 
min’ to now.” I hope the mate was ashamed, 
although he simply said, “Guess I’ll learn y’ a 
thing er two yit, ’fore I’m through with ye.” 

It is impossible for me to explain how much I 
















out of harbor an or- 
der was given to trim 
the yards. ‘The rest 
of the watch ran to 
the main-braces, but 
Neilsen strolled aft 
in leisurely fashion, 
looking as if it was 


after the decks had been washed 
down and awnings spread, all 
hands got permission to go| 
ashore. Much to my surprise, 

Neilsen asked me to join him in | 
a ramble, alleging as his reason | 
that I, having been in Calcutta | 
before, would know the 


quite the thing to ropes. I confess 
make everybody wait I was not much | 
his pleasure. 


Our mate, a keen- 
faced seafarer from 
Portland, Maine, 
roared out: 

‘*Now, then, y’ 
shamblin’ Dutch- 


still I felt a little | 
flattered at hav- | 


avis 
HE GREW MORE AND € “i 
MORE OVERBEARING AND TYRANNICAL. 


Ke 


ing thus far won | 


| grew to love him. For while he was kindness 


itself to all of us, it was to me that he spoke 
confidentially. Often during the night-watches 
on deck, when neither of us had steering or 
lookout duties to perform, he would tramp side 
by side with me the whole two hours, while he 
laid bare his heart with all its new desires and 
sacred hopes. He had not been home for years, 
had quite forgotten all those who should have 
been ever in his thoughts as he fought .and 


charmed by the swaggered his boisterous way through the 
prospect of his | ports of the world. Now he longed with an 
company, but | 


unutterable longing to see them again, to atone 
by the service of the rest of his life for his long 
neglect. 

But the substance of his long conversations 


man, git a move on ye ’r I’ll hev t’ instruct ye!’ 

For all answer Neilsen stopped dead and with | 
a, flicker in his light blue eyes, faced the mate, as | 
who should say, ‘“‘Did you speak to me?” 

This outrage of all discipline had such an 
effect upon Mr. Fish that, dropping the bight 
of the brace he was holding, he leaped forward 
at the offender, intending, no doubt, to give 
him a lesson in manners once for all. Without 
altering his position in the least, Neilsen awaited 
his coming, there was a confused whirl of limbs, 
and almost instantaneously as it seemed we saw | 
the mate’s body flying through the air over the 
side. 

A yell of horror rang fore and aft, followed by 
the startling ery of “Man overboard !”? which the 
man at the wheel hearing had sense enough to 
answer by putting his helm hard down, thus 
stopping the ship’s way. All unprepared as 
merchant ships always are for such an emergency, 
there was an immense amount of bustle and 
confusion before our impetuous officer was | 
rescued and the vessel had resumed her course, 
nor was it until then that the captain learned 
what a crime had been committed. It should be 





| 





| with me is too sacred for publicity. It revealed 
| the most miraculous transfiguration of the human 
| mind imaginable. In every detail of the man’s 
being, even to the physical appearance of his 


his approval. 
So together we did the Maidan, the King of 
Oudh’s Palace, the Eden Gardens and the Fort, 
until, feeling very tired and hungry, I suggested 


|a@ visit to the sailors’ reading-rooms near the | features, there was a change which came nothing 


Radha Bazaar for some coffee and a meal. He 
was agreeable, being quite a sober man, and 
disregarding all the importunities of the vile gang 
of touts for drinking dens and worse places that 
infest that part of the great Indian city, we soon 
reached the comfortable rooms kept open for 
weary sailors by the generosity of Colonel Haig, 
a soldier whose name is a household word among 
thousands of seamen who have benefited by his 
Christian efforts in India. While we sat enjoying | 
the good food supplied us, we heard from an | 
inner hall some very sweet singing, and on 
inquiry I found that it was raised by the members | 
of an American mission who were holding a 
series of special services for sailors in that | 
building. 

Now Neilsen, like most Scandinavians, was, I 
could see, passionately fond of music, and while 
listening to the soft swell of song his face was 
quite transforméd. Therefore I timidly inquired | 
whether he would like to go in and hear the | 


short of reincarnation. Let logicians and theolo- 
gians say what they will, nothing can ever alter 
for me the astounding facts presented to me in 
the being of Neils Neilsen. 

Through gradually worsening weather, the 
Gemsbok painfully won her way southward 
toward the Cape, meeting when off Mauritius 
with the fringe of a cyclone, one of those terrible 
wheeling hurricanes that periodically scourge 
the Indian Ocean. It was just at its point 
of recurvature, when the baffled seaman finds 
all his foresight and skill set at naught by 
the conflicting conditions of the elements, when 
rules fail and blind chance seems to decide his 
fate. 

All that splendid seamanship and devotion to 
duty could do was done, but every one felt 
that his fate was quite independent of his own 
exertions, since both sea and storm appeared to 
be acting in defiance of all known laws. 

Nevertheless, in the forecastle Neilsen’s face, 


said that Neilsen had worked like three men | singing at closer quarters. He assented eagerly, | no less than his manner, bred new confidence in 
during the rescue proceedings, but of regret for | and in less than a minute we were accommodated | us all. 





Insensibly every member of our little 
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company forward leaned in spirit against this 
valiant soul for support, feeling that here was a | 
man in whom the fear of physical suffering was | 
dead, to whom the raging storm and crashing sea 
were but fellow subjects obeying the same 
Master, and utterly unable, even if they were 
willing, to touch the real life that was rejoicing 
in such immortal vigor. Out of that frightful 
experience the Gemsbok crawled brokenly, leak- 
ing badly, great breadths of her bulwarks gone, 
foretopmast carried away, mainmast so badly | 
sprung that we dared not carry any weight of 
sail on it, and decks so warped and strained 
that in many places the calking had all worked | 
out of the seams. 

The prospect of rounding the Cape in such a | 
condition was an appalling one. Yet there was 
no sign of dismay to be seen in our skipper or 
his two mates. They carried on in the same old | 
vigorous, confident way, keeping, as American | 
officers are wont to do, all private qualms for 
their own consumption. 

‘The weather continued its unrelenting severity 
until it culminated off Simons Bay in a furious 
southeast gale, which, blowing directly across 
the mighty flow of the Agulhas current, raised 
the sea to a height of ferocity and ugliness | 
preeminent among the storms that give it its | 
reputation as the most dangerous sea in the) 
world. We had by a combination of fortunate | 
accidents succeeded in bringing our three boats | 
safely through the cyclone, but a mountain of | 
tormented water now swept on board of us that | 
at one blow demolished the two principal boats 
stowed on the main-hatch, cleared the remaining 
fragments of bulwarks, stove in the front of | 
the cabin, and ravaging across the poop, swept | 
the skipper helplessly over the lee-rail into the | 
caldron seething to leeward. | 

Neilsen was at the wheel, which was nearly | 
hard down as we were hove to. Springing away | 
from it, he snatched an end of the main-braces, | 
and hurled himself overboard into the smother. | 
Presently, such was the enormous strength of 
the man, he reappeared, holding the helpless | 
skipper in his bear-like clutch, and without any 





OR some days it was an open question if | 
F the cougar kit would survive a diet of 
cow’s milk. When the little spotted crea- 

ture began to open its eyes and to lay back its | 
ears and cuff at the inquiring toe thrust among 
its sheepskins there was much rejoicing among | 
the Wilsons. 
Mrs. Wilson, for whose dear health the family | 


THE YOUTH’S 


assistance, actually succeeded in bringing him 


on board again, little worse for being within a. 


hair’s width of death. 

But that awful blow was the end of the 
Gemsbok. Her lively motions altered into the 
dull, heavy roll of the dying ship, the infallible 
sign of the end given by a vessel owning herself 
worsted in the long struggle against overwhelm- 
ing forces. The skipper, as cool as ever, gave 


his orders for launching our only remaining boat, | 


carefully providing for every contingency as far 


as possible under the narrow circumstances. | 
Provisions, warm clothing, water, sails and oars— | 


all were stowed, and with all the care imaginable 


the boat was hoisted out and held alongside by a 


long painter, while man after man watched his 


chance as she rose and fell to leap from the fast | 


settling deck into that tiny ark of refuge. 

At last all were embarked except the skipper 
and Neilsen, but the boat was already perilously 
overladen, even for ordinary weather. With one 
last look around, the “old man’’ ordered Neilsen 
to jump, but Neilsen shook his head. 

“Ef yew don’t du ez I tell ye, ye Dutch g’ loot, 
I’ll take a pin t’ ye! Fergot who I am?”’ 

For all answer Neilsen sprang behind him, 
and gripping him behind by the two shoulders, 
swung him outboard just as the boat rose level 
with the deck and dropped him into her middle. 


A couple of strides forward, and he had cast off | 


the painter. One moment later we had been 
swept a hundred feet astern, and every man was 
fully engrossed in the management of our frail 
craft. 

Suddenly, as we rose upon the crest of a 
mighty wave, we saw the stern of the Gemsbok 
lifted high in air as she took her final plunge 
into silence; and on the taffrail stood a great 
figure, outlined against the sky, his right hand 
waving farewell. Then we slid down into a 
deep blue valley and saw him no more. 

Our subsequent sufferings were few, for 
one of the great Cape mail-boats sighted us 
less than twenty-four hours later, and carried 
us into Algoa Bay, where we separated and 
went our various ways. 


without trying, that his blunted claws would 
be useless in climbing. 

When they were ready to return from 
pasture or woodland it was a favorite pastime 
to tie a cord to the cougar’s collar and allow 
their pet to lead the way homeward. This 
he soon learned to do, and would stalk along 
with his mouth half open, his tail carried at 


COMPANION. 


| Billy and Leila explored the whole shore-line— | 


twenty-five miles or more—of Turtle Lake, 
| which extended southeasterly from their home. 

North of Turtle, and connected by a narrow 
passage, lay Bowstring Lake, a long, curved 
slash in the pine woods. 

On the day before Thanksgiving the weather 
seemed perfect, and Sara and Leila, taking lunch 
with them, skated up into the clean and glassy 
curve of Bowstring. They were eight or ten 
miles from home when a sudden blizzard swept 
down from the northwest, one of those violent, 
unheralded storms which catch people away from 
home and unprepared. 

On Bowstring Lake there was only the roar 
of the wind in the pine-tops, a gray gloom, and 
the haze of fine snow, as Sara and Leila skated 
homeward with flying feet. But when they 
ran out of the pass upon the ice of Turtle Lake 
| they were fairly lifted off its surface by the force 

of a blinding gale. Skating there was impossible. 

Taking off their skates, they fought their way 
inch by inch along the lake shore, not daring to 
attempt a passage through the woods, for in that 
gloom of falling snow they could not see twenty 
steps in any direction. Yet so violent was the 
wind that they were repeatedly blown off the 
lake shore and back among the pines. It was 


bitterly cold, too, and having no straps to their 
steel runners, they were compelled to leave the 










** aS THIS FELL UPON HIS PATH THE COUGAR 


had migrated to the north woods of Minnesota, | a queer curve, pulling at his string all the way. | skates, and deposited them among the roots of 
felt at first some doubts at taking such a pet into | When released at the home yard he would frisk a tree which had fallen across a sand beach. 


her household ; but Mr. Wilson, who was a bit of | 
a naturalist and a great lover of animals, assured | 
her that & cougar in its first year was as harmless | 
as a house cat. 

So “Kit-Cat” was given a home in a storeroom | 
adjoining the kitchen of this big log house, and | 
became a pet of extraordinary attraction. His | 
eyes had first opened on human faces, and after | 
some feeble protests of instinct, Kit-Cat seemed 
perfectly adapted to his environment. 

Like many cougar kits,—for there is wide | 
difference of disposition among them,—Kit-Cat | 
was very playful. His exuberance of spirit as: 
he grew and throve furnished entertainment of | 
uncommon quality. 

At the end of eight weeks Jake Bemidji, | 
the Chippewa Indian who had brought to the | 
Wilsons the blind, squirming cougar kitten, was 
surprised into an expression of pleasure at seeing | 
Kit-Cat perched contentedly upon Mr. Wilson’s | 
shoulder. When, a moment later, the kit’s tail | 
was playfully pinched, Wilson’s hat was cuffed | 
over his eyes in retaliation. Then Kit-Cat | 
jumped into one of the many-colored baskets | 
Jake had brought to sell, and the Indian grinned | 
from ear to ear in delighted approval. 

“Huh!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Peshewi want bas- | 
ket!” And of course “peshewi’’ got it. 

This young cougar developed such a lovable 
disposition that the beautiful, purring, furry 
creature won even Mrs. Wilson’s heart. His 
mischief was the mischief of pure joyousness. 
Work-baskets were mussed, bright-colored rugs 
lugged off to be hidden, pillows knocked off beds 
and lounges and boxed about upon the floor, and 
there were occasional kittenish forays into the 
pantry when its door had been carelessly left 
ajar. For these offenses Kit-Cat so atoned by his 
cunning ways, his pacific and affectionate dispo- 
sition, that his liberty was not curtailed. 

When, by degrees, and by means of a tiny file 
and much patience, his “danger teeth’? were 
removed and his claws blunted, he was, indeed, 
“harmless as a house cat.’’ 

He soon began to follow Leila and Sara when 
they went berrying, and was out with Mr. 
Wilson and Billy when they were at their work. 
In these excursions Kit-Cat often sat upon his 
haunches, looking up with native instinct into 
the tree-tops, where squirrels barked or birds 
twittered and hopped, but he seemed to know, 





about joyously. 

The young cougar entered upon his second 
year still prankish and playful in disposition, 
and although his claws were kept carefully 
pared, he was no more feared than the young 
foxhound with whom he often frolicked. And 
yet, in August of that year, he suddenly and 
unexpectedly “went wild.” 

A lumberman had ridden up from Nichichin 
to see Wilson about some timber to which they 
held conflicting titles. The man was aggressive 
in presenting his claim, and a somewhat heated 
controversy took place in the Wilson front yard. 

The tame cougar, when the man entered the 
yard, was lying at full length, lazily sunning 
himself beside the house logs. Before the stran- 
ger had spoken a half-dozen words Kit-Cat reared 
himself with bristling back, and began walking 
to and fro uneasily. 

No attention was paid to the cat until the 
timber-cruiser’s voice at last rose almost to a 
shout in strident assertion. Then the cougar 
sprang suddenly at him, striking him heavily 
upon the chest and shoulder; and the man 
measured his length. ‘The cougar made no 


| further attempt to injure him, but sprang, spit- 


ting and hissing, across the open field, and 


| disappeared among the pines beyond. 


Wilson, solicitous for his visitor, sprang to his 
assistance with anxious inquiry; but the lumber- 
man, in high dudgeon, remounted his horse and 
rode off, declaring he would “shoot that painter 
cat if ’twas the last thing he ever done!’’ 


Leila, who was Kit-Cat’s favorite mistress, | 


now went out and called after the pet cougar: 
**Loo-lee, loo-lee, loo-le-e-e!”” When Leila sang 
*loolee,”” which she pretended was Kit-Cat’s 
purring attempt at her name, the young cougar 
would rub against her, expressing his satisfaction 
after the feline manner. 

But the pet now failed to respond to her call. 
He had vanished into the woods, “‘gone wild,’’ 
in the trainer’s phrase, and a vigilant half-day’s 
search disclosed no trace of him. Nothing was 
known of his fate until November. 

This month came on cold and clear, with still, 
frosty nights, which made perfect ice upon the 
pine-enclosed lakes. The skating was superb, 
and the young people at Wilson’s, who were 
taught at home, were allowed ample time for 
the exercise. During Thanksgiving week Sara, 


| It was about noon when the storm struck 
them, and in an hour’s struggle against the fierce 
wind they did not gain two miles. Night was 
not far off. Their father and Billy had gone to 
Nichichin that morning, not expecting to return 
until late in the evening. ‘here was no hope, 
therefore, that any one would come in search of 
them, and little chance, indeed, that any one 
could find them in such a storm. 

The girls were too thinly clad long to withstand 
the biting cold, and the desperate, unspoken 
thought in the mind of each was that they must 
die if they could not reach the lake shore opposite 
their house before dark. 

They were buffeting their way from tree to 
tree, keeping necessarily near bank or shore ice, 
when they came to the upper reaches of a tama- 
rack swamp which they knew to extend for a 
mile or more along the lake. 

“Let us go round, keeping to the edge of the 
swamp !”’ counseled Leila, shouting in her sister’s 
ear. 

Sara nodded eagerly, and they plunged into 
the woods. They were soon deep within the 
forest, free of the wind’s clutches, and they ran 
hopefully forward among the pine-trees. 

So long as the line of tamarack growth was 
clearly defined there was no difficulty in steering 
their course, but their hurry and assurance served 
to entrap them. ‘The tamarack-trees grew larger 
at some points than at others, and merged almost 
imperceptibly with the pine lands. 

Presently the tamarack bush had disappeared, 
and the hurrying girls, knowing the swamp must 
lie to their left, turned, as they supposed, at the 
proper angle in that direction. 

They went on and on, growing more and more 
alarmed, until they had completed several 
forward circuits ; then they discovered themselves 
crossing their back trail. Next they attempted 
to retrace their steps, but the snow was falling 
so fast that their tracks were obliterated before 
they could come within sight of the dense growth 
of friendly tamarack. 

Fortunate was it for these athletic girls that 
they were hardened to endurance by much exer- 
cise. Although they despaired at heart, they 
pressed hardily on. After a long and wearisome 
journey, in the growing dusk they came upon 
a timber slash, through which the blizzard howled 
with unabated fury. 
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This slash was to them an unknown land- 
mark, and hoping against hope, they coasted its 
edges, straining their eyes in search of a lumber- 
man’s camp or shack. Darkness came on and 
found them clinging to each other, stumbling 
forward wearily. When they were almost ready 
to lie down in the snow in despair, a dark shape 
loomed before their eyes, and they put out their 
hands to touch the walls of a house. 

Their joy was quickly dispelled by the dis- 
covery that this solitary hut was deserted and 
without windows or doors. Yet its roof offered 
a kind of shelter, and when they discovered a 
pole shack or cabin erected against a corner, 
hope seemed to illumine the place. 

“O Leila!” cried Sara, her teeth chattering 
with the cold. “Now if we only had a match!” 

At this moment Leila, feeling along the low 
wall of the shack, found a doorway, and stooping, 
attempted to enter. She was instantly driven 
back by a deep, resounding snarl. Both girls 
fled from the place, and clinging together, ran 
away into the woods. 

While they were yet startled by this new 
fright, a lange creature leaped roughly against 
them and threw itself before them upon the 
snow. Sara sank upon her face, giving herself 
up for lost; but Leila stood her ground, and in 
the dimly outlined figure which now wriggled 
toward her upon a white surface, she recognized 
their lost cougar. 

“Kit-Cat! Loo-lee, loo-lee, 
loo-lee!”” she cried, joyfully, 
and the next instant, assured 
of his favorite’s voice, the 
cougar was rubbing against 
her knees and purring as of 
old. After the first alarm he 
had followed and recognized 
his old friends, or, possibly, 
had recognized Leila in the 
instant of being startled. 

You may be sure those over- 
joyed girls gave his arching 
back a grateful and luxurious 
rubbing. Although they could 
feel his ribs beneath their cold 
and mittened fingers, there was 
a sense of warmth and safety 
in his furry coat, and comfort 
in his whining purr. 

“And now, Kit-Cat, loo-lee, 
loo-lee, you must take us 
home,” said Leila; and she 
took the muffler, which she 
could ill spare, from under 
her jacket, and tore it into 
strips. With numb fingers and 
the aid of her teeth, she tied 
the ends together in a stout 
line. ‘This she fastened to the 
dog-collar which was still Kit- 
Cat’s badge of civilization. 

‘Then she stroked the purring 
SNARLED.”’ animal, and gently pushed him 

forward, letting him feel the 
pull at his neck as of old, and off he stalked, his 
tail at its accustomed curve. 

With the wind howling over their heads, the 
snow sifting down like fine sand and darkness 
closing them in, weary and hungry and cold, 
Leila and Sara followed Kit-Cat. They labored 
through the snow, climbed over fallen trees, 
stumbled into hollows and ravines in an endless 
journey, as it seemed to the exhausted girls. 

Now and then the cougar stopped to rub 
against his old friends, and for the delightful 
sensation of having his back stroked. Sometimes 
they shivered miserably before Leila could urge 
him to go forward ; but at last they came into an 
opening, and the lights of home suddenly twin- 
kled out of the gloom. 

The girls cried out with joy, and Kit-Cat 
advanced hesitatingly until the anxious Mrs. 
Wilson, for the hundredth time, flung open her 
front door and let a bar of light out into the 
gloom. As this fell upon his path the cougar 
snarled, struck at it, and then broke away and 
leaped into the darkness. In vain Leila called 
the vanished pet. The overjoyed mother hurried 
her and Sara into the warm, light house. 

It was not until the next day, when Mr. Wilson 
and Billy returned, that they learned how narrow 
had been the escape of Sara and Leila. The two 
girls, in their wanderings, had gone beyond their 
home; the deserted log house and trapper’s 
shack, where they had found Kit-Cat, was fully 
one mile and a half to eastward. In their bewil- 
derment and the thick fog of the storm the girls 
had actually crossed the wagon-road from Turtle 
Lake to Nichichin, and there was not a civilized 
habitation to the British line in the direction in 
which they had been going. 

On the day after Thanksgiving Mr. Wilson 
and Billy went to the timber slash and the old 
shack in search of Kit-Cat, but found no trace. 
It was some three weeks later that he was dis- 
covered dead in a tree-top near the Nichichin 
road. Although his claws had grown and 
enabled him to climb, he had fallen a victim to 
freezing weather and the lack of canine teeth. 

He had been treed by wolves for, conscious 
of his imperfect teeth, he had not dared to face 
them. The snow was tramped hard where a 
pack of them had danced about, waiting to pick 
his lean bones. As if he had determined to foil 
them at all hazards, his body hung, pitifully 
meager and unformidable, securely lodged in the 
crotch of a dry limb. 
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United States service to sustain the consistency 
of the policy of the government in trying to effect 
the pacification of the islands acceptably to the 

: inhabitants,”’ even this sentence was too light. | 
ty ‘atest. | If the effect on the Filipinos of the lieutenant’s | 
| brutality was bad, the prompt punishment meas- 
| ured out to him will do much to counteract it. 
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President McKinley bore an unpronounceable | upon aggression from without. It would post- 
Polish name; but he was born in this country, | pone indefinitely the dismemberment of China. 
and no law touching immigration would have | It would furnish an Asiatic balance of power 
affected him, or others like him. Immigration | which would promote the general peace; and it 
should be restricted on other grounds. To the | might be the means of leading China, by slower 
classes now excluded should be added those who | steps, along the path of progress which Japan 
are unable to read or write; but this for the | has followed for thirty years. 

reason that they are more likely than others to | 





become a public charge, not because they may be 


*® 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne made the entry in 
his note-book: “‘A triweekly paper, to be called | 
the Tertian Ague.’’ The newspapers of his | 
day seem to have produced chills and fever. The 
“‘yellowness”’ of modern journalism suggests 
“The Daily Jaundice” as an appropriate title. 

Preparations for the St. Louis Exhibition 
of 1903, to commemorate the centenary of the 
“Louisiana purchase,’ begin with an assured 
fund of fifteen million dollars—just the sum the 
United States paid France for this magnificent | 
region out of which we have carved many States | 
and Territories. The coincidence, of itself, is 
worth celebrating; it affords conclusive proof 
that Uncle Sam made a good bargain. 





Should one have a vision of a public 
library with dishes of disinfectants at the door, | 
and the sign, ‘Germs checked here,’”’ he would | 
be sure that it was a dream. Yet when the} 
number of unclean hands of those who use the | 
books and papers is taken into the account, the 
sanitary vision might almost be considered 
prophetic. The danger to the health of the | 
community caused by offensive visitors to libra- 
ries is real, if not measurable. A free library 
should not be open to persons whose lack of 
cleanliness makes them centers of infection. 








A good pun is rather uncommon, but a joke 
that may be so described was made recently by 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, to whom some advocates 
of an Anglo-American alliance had appealed for 
an emblematic flower. Mr. Carnegie promptly 
suggested the dandelion, urging that the Amer- 
ican “dandy,” in the shrewd, Yankee, business 
sense of the term, joined with the British “lion,” 
would result in a blossom which must rule the 
world. He was evidently not thinking of Yankee 
Doodle Dandy, whose sentiments in the olden 
time were not in agreement with those of John 
Bull. 


The experiment, undertaken by German 
export merchants, of fitting out floating commer- 
cial exhibitions, has been remarkably profitable. 
Each of the exporters contributed a sum propor- 
tionate to the amount of space he desired to 
occupy. ‘This went to defray expenses. In 
addition each promised a ten per cent. commis- 
sion on sales. Ships were fitted out, with a staff 
trained in the technical and commercial schools. 
On entering a harbor a canvass was made of the 
merchants, who were then invited on board or 
visited by salesmen with samples. At an expense 
of two hundred thousand dollars, goods to the 
value of five million dollars were sold. Germany 
has no patent on the plan. 





| 
Scarcely a person lives in civilized lands | 
who does not profit in some degree by the 
teachings of V irchow, the great pathologist, whose 
eightieth birthday has just been celebrated in 
Berlin. The whole system of modern medicine 
has been profoundly modified by his discoveries, 
and his work has reduced the sum of human pain 
more than that of any other man now living. 
By his astonishing mental and physical vigor he 
has kept himself for fifty years in advance of all 
his pupils, and at eighty is still as industrious as 
ever. From all parts of the world distinguished | 





anarchists. 

But any attempt upon the life of the President 
or Vice-President or the Cabinet officers or judges 
of the courts might properly be made, by act of 
Congress, a capital crime, punishable by the 
federal courts. Severe punishment might wisely 
be prescribed for any one who teaches or advises 
the forcible subversion of the federal government 
by murder, assassination or other violent means, 
and for any one who belongs to an organization 
the year can claim a nobler birthright than this, | having such objects; and printed matter which 
none is richer in tender memories. Other days | advocates violence might be put under the ban. 
may touch the pride of race or fan the fires of | To define these crimes, to attach to them adequate 
patriotism; this speaks of home, the family and | penalties, and to put them under the jurisdiction 
the fireside. | of the federal courts is probably as far as it is 

Moreover, of all the days we celebrate, this | practicable to go. 
alone is distinctively American. We mark the; Americans are rightly sensitive to anything 
birthday of Washington, the anniversary of the | which seems to threaten the rights of free 
Declaration of Independence, the dates of epoch- | speech and free assemblage. But the murder of 
making battles; but in this we are not peculiar. | President McKinley is a sharp reminder that 
Other countries observe the birthdays of their new conditions have arisen, under which these 
illustrious dead and the anniversaries of great rights may be abused. Legislation which pro- 
events in their history. All Christian nations _ ceeds upon the principle that incitement to crime 
keep Christmas. But in this, our Thanksgiving, | is itself a crime will be generally approved by 
we have a day peculiarly our own. the public judgment and conscience. 

It was instituted more than two hundred and | 
fifty years ago by the fathers who sought religious | 
liberty on the shores of Massachusetts Bay, and | 
in spite of temptations to turn it into a mere | 
occasion of feasting and merrymaking, it has | 
always retained much of the reverent and thank- 
ful spirit which called it into being. Wherever 
the aims and achievements of the founders of 
this nation are honored, the day which they set | 
apart “for thanksgiving and praise” is still | 
observed. Our brothers across the Canadian 
border also keep it. Often in the past it has been 
on a different date from that which we observe. 


GENEROUS LIVING. 


Fay eres is the truly. 


wise, 
0 loves not others, 


ves unblest. 
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THANKSGIVING. 


LL over the country families have gathered 
A to observe and perpetuate the annual 
festival of Thanksgiving. No holiday in 
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WHEREIN IS WORTH. 


When in Time’s testing balance weighed, 
- The man is nothing, the work is all. 


Louis A, Robertson. 
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HOUSEKEEPING FOR THE CITY. 


HE current year-book of a New York 
women’s club which is now seventeen 
years old is in great part a historical record 

of progress. The club has discontinued its 
This year it will be on the same day. committee on school hygiene because the author- 
We are apt to think of the Pilgrims and | ities have carried out all its suggestions. The 
Puritans as a stern and joyless company, of noble | committee on slaughter-houses, once overworked, 
aims, no doubt, and dauntless cgurage, but so | now finds little to do, because its efforts resulted 
given over to religious thought and observation | in having the abattoirs made clean and kept so. 
as to have neither time nor tolerance for the |The Grocers’ Association has joined the club’s 
lighter and pleasanter side of life. Let us| crusade against the practice of exposing fruits 
remember, then, that this holiday, the sweetest | and vegetables on the sidewalk, there to gather 
and tenderest occasion in the year, comes down | dust and disease germs. 

to us from them; and that joy and feasting and| It was at the club’s request that the board of 
good cheer had with them, as they should have | health posted notices prohibiting spitting in the 
with us, their surest foundation in the spirit | street-cars. Agitation by the club brought about 
which reverently acknowledges the Divine gifts | the correction of various minor grievances and 
of life and health and harvests. abuses in the institutions on Blackwell’s Island. 
The club has been instrumental in procuring 
2 legislation to regulate the sanitary condition of 
THEIR WASHINGTON HOMES. beamope. Tt hes bertly. omndel crag 
movement to increase the number of public parks 

HIS is house-hunting week in Washington 

for senators and representatives and their 


: . and children’s playgrounds. 
clerks. Most of “the congressional people” 


Thanks to their training as housekeepers, 
are now getting settled for the season. Some of 


these club-women have been able to detect many 
an unobtrusive nuisance which the average male 
them have not changed their regular quarters at 
the capital in many years. Others change 


reformer would completely overlook. The man 
would become excited over a politician who stole 
frequently. 
Early in the last century there were few 


the people’s money, but it might never occur 

to him that certain lines of business were so 
comfortable homes in the District of Columbia, conducted as to rob the people of that more 
and most of these were in Georgetown, three | precious possession, health. When the women 
miles from the Capitol. A group of boarding- | take a hand in the city’s housekeeping, the truth 
houses sprang up on Capitol Hill; and then | comes to light and the nuisances are abated. 
hotels, good for that time, were erected along | If any justification of the “club movement’’ 
Pennsylvania Avenue. In the hotel lobbies | were needed, it would be found in the work that 
Congressmen and all chance acquaintances, | women’s clubs have done along these lines, not 
whether fellow countrymen or foreign travellers, | in New York alone, but in scores of cities and 
mingled in the most democratic fashion. towns. At their best, these new brooms sweep 
Washington was a city in a wilderness, as it | very clean. 








men gathered to join in the birthday festivities, | w 
and all the public and private honors ee 
upon him were worthily bestowed. 


ere; and being shut off from the rest of the 
country, and having no other interest than poli- 
| tics, the sociability of its winter evenings became 
‘ | notable. Books of reminiscence give pleasant 
Chicago merchants are heading a move-| accounts of Washington society before the war. 

ment to make the railroads pay damages for | In recent years Washington has become a 
detention of freight. Not the crops only, but | highly desirable city for winter residence for 
lumber, coal and all kinds of manufactured | wealthy citizens from all parts of the country. 
products are “hung up” the land over because | Many senators and representatives, too, own their | 
the roads lack facilities to move them. In the | own houses at thecapital. But the practice is not | 
interest of its coal traffic alone, one of the great | growing rapidly. The expense of maintaining 
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ENDOWED CHURCHES. 
Wiinic a neighborhood of homes turns 


into a region of boarding - houses, as 

frequently happens in our older and 
larger cities, what shall become of the churches ? 
The young men and women in the boarding- 
houses need them more, perhaps, than did the 
families to which these churches used to minister ; 
but the young people cannot contribute to their 
support as the heads of families once did, and 
unless such a church can get help from outside it 
must expend, in the struggle for mere existence, 
energy which it ought to use in reaching and 
aiding the multitude. 

Problems of this kind confront every denom- 
ination, and tax the mind and heart of many a 
city clergyman. Why not solve them and set 
the ministers free from pitiable anxieties by 
| endowing such churches as colleges are endowed ? 
| Rich men might remember them with bequests. 
Poorer men might combine to raise memorial 
funds which should bear the names of former 
pastors. 

There are already some indications of a general 
| movement along these lines, and it is clear that 
| few more promising but neglected fields are now 
open to Christian benevolence. 
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THE MAKING OF A MAN. 


} HE story really begins with a woman, a 
| beautiful Southerner. Coming north, she 
met the beau of a New England village, a 
man who lived on the family fortune and made 
himself more or less useful as a squire of dames 
| at parties, pienics and balls. They fell in love 
| with each other and were married. 
| The man would have been quite willing to con- 
{tinue to share his mother’s bounty. The wife 
would not consent. “Don’t be dependent!” she 
said. “Go to work!” The spark of manhood in 
him flamed at that, and he tried his best; but 
people who knew him only laughed at his applica- 
tion for employment. “What can you do?” they 
asked. He had to admit that he did not know how 
to do anything well. It seemed to him that he 
had no excuse for existing at all. 

“Then,” said the wife, at length, ‘I will get work 
for you, and you must take what I can get.” The 
only place that her only acquaintance, a mill- 
owner, could promise was one that had belonged 
to a boy who was to be promoted to a better. It 
was boy’s work at boy’s wages, but the grown 
man took it. 

Now the wife showed her quality in another 
way. She insisted that they must live on her 
husband’s earnings, such as they were, and the 
pair moved into one room, near the mill. The 
former belle wore cheap gowns and did her own 
housework. Probably she as well as her husband 
learned something by the experience. And how 
he worked! Promotions came to him, for he more 
than earned them. Now he is one of the proprie- 
tors of the mill in which he started as a thirty-five- 
year-old “boy,” and his wife is the idol of his 
family and the admiration of the village. 

This story is vouched for as true in every detail. 
It should have special interest for girls who long 
| for a “career,” for it suggests that, if no public 
way opens, they can have one at home. The world 
moves only as individuals advance, and the 
forward impulse is best aided by those who stand 
nearest. 
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HISTORIC TREES. 


N the last day of President McKinley’s life, 
when the nurses sought to screen his eyes 
from the light, he objected, saying, “No, 

I want to see the trees; they are so beautiful.” 

In the same month, just four years earlier, he 
paid his last visit to the home of President Hayes 
in Ohio. Almost his first words on arriving were, 
“I must go around to pay tribute to the trees.” 

Again and again these two Ohio governors and 
Presidents, whose careers had so much in common, 
and between whom existed a lifelong affection, 
had ‘“‘paid tribute” together to those trees. Much 
of the twenty acres of woodland is a forest prime- 








trunk lines is placing an order for thirteen thou- 
sand pressed-steel cars. A less important road 
in the West recently ordered forty locomotives 
and two thousand cars. From every quarter of 
the country come similar reports. Yet a year 
ago our railroads already had in use more than 
thirteen hundred thousand freight-cars. ‘Think 
of the volume of trade that goes beyond the 
capacity of that tremendous caravan ! 

Public sentiment will approve the finding 
of a court martial which recently sat upon the 
case of a lieutenant of the United States Marine 
Corps now serving in the Philippines. While 
on a wharf in Manila he ordered a Filipino boy 
to carry his gripsack. The boy could not under- 
stand English, and started to walk away. The | 
lieutenant interpreted this as insolence, and | 
thrashed him soundly with his cane. The court | 
found him guilty “of conduct unbecoming an | 
officer and a gentleman,” and sentenced him to| 
suspension from duty for three months, with | 
loss of half his pay, and to a public reprimand. 
Admiral Remey declared that “in view of the | 
conditions existing in the islands, and the care | 
that should be exercised by all persons of the | 





AN ASIATIC BALANCE OF POWER. 
ARQUIS ITO, one of the most eminent | 
M Japanese statesmen, in a recent speech | 

in New York, remarked that Japan | 

stands between two widely different and opposing 

civilizations. She is the only country that 

understands the ideas in which China lives and 

moves and has her being, and those which are 

dominant in Europe and America. Her mission 

a private establishment, which usually implies | is to interpret the one to the other, and thus to 

entertaining, has become burdensome. | keep the peace between them. 

Figures of recent Congresses show that about! This is a mission which does not seem 
half of the members live in hotels, perhaps a | impossible of fulfilment. The correspondence 
third in private houses, and a sixth in boarding- | Which recently passed between the Emperor of 
houses. Some members are never accompanied | China and the mikado, in connection with the 
in Washington by their families. Other house- | Chinese apology for the murder of the Japanese 
holds make that city their regular home most of | Chancellor of Legation, indicates that it may 
the year. Senators, because of the longer tenure | have been in the minds of both. The emperor 
of their office, are more apt to make Washington expressed the hope that the mikado “might be 
a real home, as are members of either House | graciously disposed to draw closer and closer the 
whose legal homes are in distant States. bonds of friendship uniting the two empires.” 

| The mikado reciprocated the wish and declared 
oe  ¢ | his earnest desire that the great work of reform, 
dependent upon the emperor’s sovereign will, 

THE SUPPRESSION OF ANARCHY. might soon be in effective operation. 

T is impossible to suppress anarchy by legis-| This seems like something more than the 
| lation. The most that can wisely be done is | language of courtesy. If the emperor’s will 

to make the open propagation of anarchist | really is “sovereign,” if it is not overruled by the 
doctrines dangerous, and to punish, swiftly and reactionary empress dowager, there is hope that 
severely, all attempts to carry those doctrines into the emperor will undertake reforms, and will do 
practice. 

To add anarchists to the classes of immigrants Japan. 
excluded by law would be futile. At the most,| An alliance between Japan and China would 


only a few easily identified leaders of the not be likely to‘take an aggressive form toward 
propaganda could be shut out. 


The murderer of other nations; but it would impose a check 





so in alliance with or under the tutelage of | 


val, to which President Hayes during many years 
added trees of rare variety and historic interest. 
Some beautiful weeping willows are descendants 
of those over Napoleon’s grave at St. Helena; a 
slender oak grew from an acorn from the Charter 
Oak in Hartford; other trees were planted by 
distinguished guests at the place; others still 
commemorate historic spots and events. One fair 
lawn, set with young oaks in the form of a nave 
and transepts, is called the Lucy Hayes Chapel. 

Lady Stuart, when herself a very old lady, once 
showed Mr. Augustus Hare two beautiful oak- 
trees upon her estate, and recounted their 
| pedigree thus: 
| “TY wish that you had known Grandmamma Hard- 
wicke [wife of the Third Earl of Hardwicke}. 
| She was such a beautiful old lady, very little, 
with the loveliest skin and hair and eyes. She 
lived till she was ninety-five. When she was in 
| her great age all her grandchildren thought they 
would like to have an oak planted by her; so a 
| row of pots was placed on the window-sill and her 
| chair was wheeled up to it, and she dropped an 
| acorn into each pot. Her old servant stood by 
with a glass of port and a biscuit; and when she 
had finished her work she took the wine, and 
passing it before the row of pots, said, ‘Suecess 
to the oak-trees,’ and drank it.” 

With a little effort and forethought trees and 
vines may possess historic associations as well as 
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intrinsic beauty. One may not, like President 
Hayes, have trees sent from the mikado’s gardens 
or ivies from Warwick Castle; but every bit of 
American land has its historic interest for him 
who will search it out, and — almost every child 
has a grandmother. 

Most appropriately, also, McKinley memorial 
trees might perpetuate in every schoolyard in the 
land our late President’s living and dying love for 
the beauty of God’s fair trees. 
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BALAKIREFF, THE JESTER. 


There is little of jest to-day pertaining to the 
relations of unhappy Finland with Russia, under 
whose rule it has so long been. Its ancient liber- 
ties are passing away from it, and it is to be 
compressed into the uniform Russian model. But 
according to historical tradition, the conquest of 
Finland was foretold in jest that soon became 
earnest by its conqueror, Peter the Great, to his 
jester, Balakireff. 

Balakireff had vexed the tsar by too impudent 
a joke, and had been summarily banished with a 
menacing injunction never to appear on Russian 
soil again. He disappeared discreetly; but one 
day not long after, Peter, glancing out of a window, 
saw his unmistakable figure and quizzical coun- 
tenance jogging comfortably by, perched in a 
country cart. Impulsively he ran down to him 
and demanded to know why he had disobeyed. 

“I haven’t disobeyed you,” was the answer. 
“T’m not on Russian soil now.” 

“Not on Russian soil?” 

“No; this cart-load of earth that I’m sitting on 
is Swedish soil. I dug it up in Finland only the 
other day.” 


Peter laughed; but he said, “If Finland be | 


Swedish soil now, it shall be Russian_soil before 
long!” and he made good his words. 

A pieasanter anecdote relates how Balakireff 
once interceded for the life of a reckless relative 
who had offended the tsar, and was under sentence 
of execution. As soon as the jester showed 
himself at court Peter, foreseeing a petition for 
mercy, roared out angrily: 

“It’s no use your coming here! I swear that I 
will not grant what you are going to ask!” 

Quick as a flash Balakireft dropped to his knees 
and cried, entreatingly : 

“Peter Alexeivitch, I beseech you, put that 
scamp of a cousin of mine to death!” 

All present broke into laughter, in which the 
tsar, so neatly trapped by his own declaration, 
presently joined, and the scampish cousin kept 
his head upon his shoulders. 


* ® 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC READER. 


Happy would be the modern novelist who 
should awaken one tithe of the interest excited 
by Richardson’s novels in Lady Bradshaigh, one 
of the author’s friends. This lady entered so 
deeply into the story of “Clarissa Harlowe”’ that 
she regarded the actors in it as real persons. 
“Would you have me weep incessantly?” she 
asked, on receiving volume five. 

Again, after she had learned what the catas- 
trophe was to be, she wrote: 

“If it be possible, recall the dreadful sentence. 
My hand trembles, for I can scarcely hold my 
pen. I cannot help hating you if you alter not 
your scheme.” 

All her persuasions were in vain; but having 
suffered so much on Clarissa’s account, it was 
certainly a little hard that, in his third novel, he 
must threaten her with the death of his heroine. 
Then criticism was changed to entreaty. “I was 
forced to lie down,” she says, “and was relieved 
for a moment by a flood of tears. I was not with- 
out some hope of relief from your letter, but alas! 
[ am more confirmed by it in what I dreaded.” 

She adds in a postscript, “This letter will weigh 
heavy with my tears. It has been thoroughly 
soaked ; and I have but one poor consolation left, 
that if you kill me, it is the way you use all your 
heroines.” 

Richardson’s reply was to send her the seventh 
volume, where the heroine was blessed with good 
fortune; and Lady Bradshaigh’s relief found an 
expression equally exaggerated. 

“God Almighty bless you, my dear sir,” she 
writes, “‘for setting my bursting heart at ease. I 
wish you had seen me open your letter, trembling, 
laying it down, taking it up again, unresolved 
whether to look at the beginning or the conclusion. 
At last I ventured to unfold it partly, and with a 
side glance read a few words which instantly 
produced the happiest tears I ever shed. Oh, sir, 
you would rejoice in the pain you occasioned me, 
could you but know how I feel. Forgive you? 
From my heart and soul | thank you.” 


*e ¢ 


UNEXPECTED ERUDITION. 


An absent-minded professor of languages 
dropped into a restaurant one day for a luncheon. 
“What will you have, sir?” asked the waiter. 

“Fried eggs,” replied the professor. 

“Over?” said the waiter, meaning, of course, to 
ask whether he wanted them cooked on both sides 
or only one. 

“Ova?” echoed the professor, surprised at his 
apparent familiarity with Latin. ‘Certainly. 
That is what I ordered. Ova galline.” 

This the waiter interpreted as meaning “extra 
= done,” and that is the way they came to the 
table. 


* ¢ 


A MOVABLE HOLIDAY. 


The day on which Brazil annually celebrates 
republican principles has come to be a movable 
feast, dependent upon the popular sentiment 
toward the United States. July 14th, the day of 
the fall of the Bastille, was originally adopted as 
the official jubilee day, but the Brazilians incline 
more and more to shift the celebration to our own 
Fourth of July. 

This year, so friendly has Brazil felt toward this 








| one. 
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popular enthusiasm combined to keep the Fourth. 
The Stars and Stripes, with portraits of Wash- 
ington and McKinley, were everywhere present, 
representatives of the government visited the 


United States ships in the harbors and the lega- | 


tions on land, military bands serenaded United 


States officials, and electric lights on government | 


buildings outlined the arms of the United States 
and Brazil side by side. 
More and more Pan-America is becoming a 


fact as well as a high-sounding title for expositions | 


and congresses. 
* 


WEBSTER AT COLLEGE. 


The Daniel Webster centennial at Dartmouth 
College has brought out a flood of anecdotes con- 
cerning the student days of the great American 
orator. It is generally conceded that although he 
was the leader of his class, it was not so much 
through his preeminence as a scholar as by reason 
of his power as a speaker. 


As a student, says the Manchester Union, he 
was nevertheless studious, — and regular 
in all his habits, but his studiousness and applica- 
tion were along lines chosen by himself rather 
than those prescribed by the college authorities. 
He was passionately fond of reading, and he read 
the best English books of his time. In some of 
his studies he was pecking. notably in Greek and 
mathematics. By his wide range of reading he 

ined extensive knowledge, but he did not love 
earning for learning’s sake, and was therefore not 
a scholar in the narrow acceptance of the word. 

Many of his classmates have testified to the vigor 
of his writing and speaking, and to his unques- 
tioned leadership, but his own estimate of himself 
at this period of his life is particularly interesting 
and may be quoted. 

“My college life,” he wrote, “was not an idle 
Besides the regular attendance on prescribed 


| studies, I read something of English history and 





English literature. Perhaps my reading was too 
miscellaneous. I even ge my board for a year 
by superintending a little weekly newspaper and 
making selections for it from books of literature 
and contemporary publications. 

“T suppose I sometimes wrote a foolish para- 
graph myself. While in college I delivered two or 
three occasional addresses which were published. 


| I trust they are forgotten; bey! were in very bad 


taste. I had not then learned that all true power 
in writing is in the idea, and not in the style, an 
error into which the ars rhetorica, as it is usually 
—— may easily lead a stronger head than 


ne. 

Shortly before his death he wrote to an old 
college friend: “At our time of life the mind often 
turns to the past. 1 find that I think now much 
more frequently than twenty or thirty years ago 
on college scenes and college friends. I look over 
the catalogue, call to mind the dead and inquire 
after the living. 

“I well remember that I did not keep up with 
ou in the stated course of college exercises. 
your lessons were better learned, and you were a 
great favorite with Professor Smith and the other 
members of ‘the authority,’ from the exact punc- 
tuality of your performances. I believe was 
less industrious; at any rate, I indulged more in 
general reading, and my attainments, if I made 
any, were not such as told for much in the 
recitation-room. 

“After leaving college I ‘caught up,’ as the boys 
say, in Latin, but in college and afterward I left 
Greek to Loveland and mathematics to Shattuck.” 


® ©¢ 


WAGNER AND HIS DOG PEPS. 


Richard Wagner, the composer, was devoted to 
dogs, and Peps had become Wagner’s property 
during his stay at Riga. He had belonged in the 
first place, says Our Animal Friends, to an Eng- 
lish merchant, but became passionately attached 
to Wagner and followed him everywhere, lying 
on his door-step at night. The original owner 
found it useless to attempt to keep him. 


On the way to rehearsal the dog was in the 
habit of taking a daily bath in the canal. Being a 
Russian dog, it is recorded of him that he kept up 
this habit even in winter, provided he could find a 
hole in the ice. 

Peps was one of the great composer’s most 
famous dogs. Wagner always insisted that Peps 
hel him to compose ‘“Tannhiuser.” 

hen at the piano singing, the dog, whose 
constant place was at his feet, would occasionally 
leap to the table, peer into his face and howl 
piteously. Then Wagner would address his elo- 
quent critic with: 

“What, it does not suit you?” 

Then, shaking the animal’s paw, he would say, 
paraphrasing Shakespeare: 

“Well, I will do thy bidding gently.” 

Peps is frequently mentioned in his correspond- 
ence. Wagner remained too long at his work 
Peps would remind him it was time to walk. 

“I am done up, and must get into the open air,” 
he writes once. “Peps won’t leave me in peace 
any longer.” 


® 
RECIPROCITY LIMITED. 


In May and June steamers laden with green | 


peas and strawberries leave Brittany daily for 
England. These are the spoils of the rich lands 
about Brest. 


After Fashoda and the Dreyfus affair, when 
an anti-English feeling was rampant, a grocer of 
this district, distinguished in his abuse of the 
British, denounced the whole race as “despicable 
preserve-merchants.” 

“Why ‘despicable preserve-merchants’?” some 
one asked. 

“Because they make the jams they sell to us. 
They have no sugar and no fruit. Despicable? 
Why, they take our sugar and our fruit, and they 
make us buy their jams!” 

A story as slight as this from the Rev. 8. 
Baring-Gould’s “Book of Brittany’ would be 
overweighted by the addition of a moral, but it | 
me | be hinted that to err peasants and politicians | 
—of a certain stripe—are liable alike. 


* © 


TURNED OVER TO MARY. 


A recently published story of the late Lord 
Morris illustrates his scorn of red tape and petty 
details. 


A question had arisen as to the cost of heating 
the Irish law courts, and a consequential treasury 
official was sent over from London to Dublin on 
purpose to investigate the matter. 

hen he introduced himself and explained his 
errand, Lord Morris smiled with suspicious bland- 
ness and said: 

“Certainly, I will put you in communication 
with the person immediately in charge of that 





| “— rtment.” 


hen he sent out a messenger, and presently | 

there entered an old charwoman. Lord Morris 
arose and left the room, saying as he did so: 

“Mary, here is the young man to see about the 





country, that the press, pulpits, government and | coal.” | 
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SUNRISE ALONG SHORE 
S95 DY LM MONTGOMERY ~# 
A= WART the harbor lingers yet 

The ashen light of breaking day, 
And where the guardian cliffs are set 
The noiseless shadows skulk away, 
But all the cloudless eastern sky 
Is flushed with many a gracious hue, 


And spears of light are piercing through 
The ranks where huddled sea-mists fly. 





Across the ocean wan and gray 

Bright fleets of golden ripples come, 

For at the birth-hour of the day 

The roistering, wayward winds are dumb. 
The rocks that stretch to meet the tide 
Are smitten with a fiery glow, 

And faint reflections come and go 

Where fishing-boats at anchor ride. 


All life leaps out to greet the light— 
The shining sea-gulls dive and soar, 
The swallows wheel in dizzy flight 
And sandpeeps flit along the shore. 
From every purple landward hill 
The banners of the morning fly, 
But on the headlands dim and high 
The fishing hamlets slumber still. 


One boat alone beyond the bar 

Is sailing outward blithe and free 
To carry sturdy hearts afar 

Across those wastes of shining sea, 
To stanchly seek what may be won 
From out the treasures of the deep, 
To toil for those at home who sleep, 
And be the first to greet the sun! 


* & 
A CONVINCING ARGUMENT. 


IS name was John Methuen, and 
his life was a long series of dis- 
appointments and baffled hopes. 
He was a mere lad when his 
father died, and John, as the 
eldest child and only son, as- 
sumed the burden of supporting 
the family. A thoughtful, studi- 
ous boy, with a love of books, 
he was obliged to sacrifice all 
his hopes for an education. 

It was a hard battle. The 
mother aged visibly, the sisters 
were delicate and unaccustomed 
to the work which their cireum- 

stances put upon them, and John himself was 

never strong. But he was ever faithful to his 
responsibilities. 

In time he married, and into his home came 
his mother and one sister. It was a blessed 
burden, but still a burden, and the years were 
many during which he carried it. 

The outward features of his life were common- 
place enough. His taste for books and his 
leaning toward the intellectual interests of life 
would naturally have led him into some pursuit 
where the taste could be gratified; but circum- 
stances deprived him of the choice. His father 
had owned a small farm, and there the boy’s 
duty lay. He was a small farmer, and not a 
particularly successful one. Not only did he 
never attain a position of ease, he never even 
reached the point where the necessity of meeting 
his expenses and paying his just debts was not 
a problem and a cause of worry. He died when 
he had hardly passed middle age, worn out by 
the burden he had carried so uncomplainingly 
from boyhood. 

But that is not the whole story. He had 
improved his mind in odd moments, had read 
widely and thought well. He had held a modest 
but increasingly influential position in the church, 
and for years had taught in the Sunday-school. 
Men recognized the strength and fineness of his 
mind, and were accustomed to say of him, 
“What a pity that he had not a college education !”’ 

Remarks like these, echoing the “might have 
been’’ of his disappointed past, sometimes came 
to his ears, but they seemed never to disturb him 
or to ruffle the habitual serenity of his manner. 
In all those years he was ever calm, ever cour- 
teous, ever helpful. No man could recall an 
instance when he had complained or had reminded 
others that he had made any sacrifice for them. 

After he was dead a brilliant young man in 
the village, who had been known as a skeptic, 
became a decided Christian. It was a surprise 
to his friends, and one of them asked him what 
argument had changed his views. 

“The life of John Methuen,” was his answer. 

Then the thought came to others of the friends 
of the dead man that if all the service he had 
performed could be measured, and the number 
known of those whom he had touched for good, 
the life of John Methuen would be seen to have 
been as useful as if he had occupied a chair 
in the faculty of some college, or filled a pulpit, 
or been a leader in great industrial enterprises. 

There are many John Methuens. Their 
humble lives often seem like failures, but be sure 





-properties of olive-oil than has an 
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| that not one of them is in vain, and that to Him 


Who knows the human heart they are not 
failures, but the noblest of successes. 


&® © 


LOST IN THE DESERT. 


Te helplessness that a man feels when he is 
lost is one of the most terrible parts of his 
experience. Perhaps this is at its worst 
when it is not he but the guide who is at fault. 
The late Mr. G. W. Steevens, the war correspond- 
ent, relates a terrible experience of his own in the 
Egyptian desert. 


“We had been journeying all day, hoping to 
reach the oy ony | at night. I began to feel 
sleepy and to droop in the back. I swung my leg 
over the pommel, and settled myself to ride 
astraddle. Then I decided to sit side-saddle on 
the off-side for an hour, then change and ease the 
strain again. So I rode, looking steadily at the 
great ellow blotch ahead of me. 

“But now the sun was dipping down again under 
our hat-brims. It was past four. It would be 
dark at half past five; if we had not sighted our 
monastery then, we were helpless. 

“The eagerness with which the guide raced up 
each new eminence, the strained hopefulness of 
his stare, the slow a you could read 
in the relaxed limbs, the fresh hope renewed, but 
each time fainter, with which he dashed for the 
next prospect—he was at fault. To | eye one 
ridge, one dip, one hill was exactly like every 
other. We had been riding ten hours and must 
have come fifty miles; our monastery was only 
ore -five. We had missed it and it was all but 
dark. 

“A night in the cutting wind of the desert, a 
night without tent, water, fire or fodder was the 
very best we had to look forward to. The worst— 
but just then up panted Said. 

“ “Have you seen, Said?’ 

“*Effendim, 1 have seen; I saw from the hill 
bi . Come and see for yourselves.’ 

“And he led us back to the brow of the bluff, 
and there, surely, yes, there gleamed something 
white. The monastery, hurrah! It can’t be four 
miles off. We will waik ; the camels can follow. 
So up got the patient camels and off we strode, 
five miles an hour, over sand as hard and crisp as 
the early morning snow. 

The blazing crimson and orange of the sunset 
blinded our eyes to the white blob of the monastery. 
But faster and faster we walked. Now crimson 
and orange blazed no more; it was really dark 
now; we 

“*Are you sure you saw, Said? Quite sure?’ 

“*Effendim,’ replied Said, ‘I thought I saw 
something white.’ 

Mcgee | in sight white now. The guide was 
thrown out utterly; and there we were, fifty-five 
miles from home, camels done up, and foodless; 
camel boys, starving; thirsty and waterless our- 
selves; with possibly two days’ food and certainly 
not two days water; lost, clean lost in the Libyan 


sert. 

That night their sleep was broken by fears. At 
early dawn they were up and searching. Mr. 
Steevens continues: 

“Then the sun comes up, and the desert is 
yellow again; and now what sound is that? Yes, 


a yell from Said. Surely he has seen. On to the | 


camels and briskly westward. 
“*Have you seen, Said ?’ 
“‘No, but behold—a camel track, and I know 
this place.’” 
> & 


A USEFUL AMERICAN PLANT. 


Te sunflower, although it originated in this 
country, in the region of the great plains, 
is not used so extensively here as in some 
other countries, especially Russia. It is a long 
time since the plant first delighted the eyes of 
Europeans, being then cultivated in the gardens of 
Madrid. The early Spanish explorers had found 
it in this country and taken it home with them. 


The plant was utilized by the American Indians 
ome before the days of Columbus. hen Cham- 
plain visited the Georgian Bay in 1615 he found the 
natives growing it and using the oil for their hair. 
It was raised chiefly, however, for the food afforded 
by the seeds. 

In Russia at the present day the seeds are eaten 
in immense quantities, raw or roasted, as peanuts 
are in America, and the oil obtained by pressing the 
seeds is an important article of diet. The frequent 
religious fast-days in that country restrict the use 
of meat, and lead to a large consumption of vege- 
table oil; and the manufacture of sunflower oil 
has consequently grown to considerable dimen- 
sions. The best seeds pany an oil which compares 
en with olive-oil for table purposes. 

Even the upper classes in Russia eat the seeds, 
the larger and finer ones being quite —_ to most 
nuts in respect of palatability and wholesomeness. 
The stalks and dried leaves are highly prized for 
fuel, being in some parts of the empire almost the 
only available substitute for w An acre of 
sunflowers will yield many cords of good fuel. 

The oil appears to have more of the general 
other known 
vegetable oil. It takes about a bushel of seeds to 
make a gallon of oil, and fifty bushels of seeds can 

grown on one acre of land. As the oil sells at 
a dollar a gallon, the profit is large. 
late years purified sunflower oil has been 
used quite extensively to adulterate olive-oil. Itis 
of a pale yellowish color, and decidedly palatable. 
In a crude state it is used by painters to some 
a but it is inferior to linseed-oil for use in 
n 


In addition to the oil from the seeds, the stalks, 
when green, and the oil-cake make excellent fod- 
der. he fiber of the stalks, which is fine, silky 
and very strong, also has a value. In China it is 
woven into beautiful fabrics, and it is believed 
that, by the use of proper machinery, it might be 
utilized most profitably in this country. 


» & 


GENERAL GRANT AND HIS FATHER. 
O the authority of the late Judge Dickie, 


te 


for some time chief justice of Illinois, 
and during the Civil War chief of cavalry 
under General Grant while Grant had his head- 
quarters at Memphis, the Chicago Times-Herald 
tells a remarkable story. It shows how General 
Grant once fulfilled his sense of honor in a matter 


in which he believed his own father was improperly | 


concerned, without hurting his father’s feelings. 


While at Memphis Grant had received word that 
his father was coming to visithim. His staff might 
have perceived that the prospect of the visit did 
not please him, but it passed without comment. 
One night very soon before the date set for his 
father’s visit, General Grant summoned General 
Dickie to him, and said: 

“T have sent for you as a personal friend. My 
father is coming to visit me, and what I have got 
to tell you about that visit is not pleasing to me; 
but something must be done. Some of the money 
sharks and cotton speculators have gained an 
unwarrantable influence over him, and he is really 
coming down here to use his influence over me to 
gain favors for them. 

“This cannot be. I do not wish to wound his 
feelings. I do not wish him to know that I under- 
stand the object of his visit. I have prepared a 


ad come five miles and had not arrived. | 
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plan of action which I wish you to aid me in 
carrying out.” 

He then relieved General Dickie of duty as 
commander of the cavalry, and told him to devote 
himself wholly to Mr. Jesse Grant during his stay 
—to take him to his own tent and entertain him 
there, and above all to prevent the old gentleman 
from being alone with his son, General Grant, for 
an instant. 

The general’s father arrived, and was very much 
pleased to accept General Dickie’s hospitality, 
not knowing what it involved. 

General Dickie entertained him most hospitably, 
but stuck to him very closely. If the elder Gran 
found himself alone and hastened to see his son, 
there he found General Dickie. 

Four or five days passed, and he had gained no 
opportunity for a private interview, and no chance 
to force one. 

For nearly ten days he ~— up the attempt, but 
had to go away at last withou paxiee accomplished 
his errand. When he was gone Dickie was restored 
to his cavalry duty. The yee po was never again 
referred to between Grant and Dickie, but General 
Dickie, shortly before his death, told the story to 
a Chicago lawyer. 
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'0O-MORROW, wealth may fly away, or turn to 
ashes gray; 

But not the wealth of noble deeds and duty done 
to-day ; 

To-morrow, fame’s bright flowered crown may 
wither on the strand; 

But not the laurel wreath of love, wrought by the 
helping hand. 


To-morrow, when the ears are dull that long to 
hear your voice, 

The loving words you spoke to-day will bid your 
heart rejoice ; 

To-morrow, when from silent lips the smile shall 
disappear, 

You will be glad if through to-day they smiled 
when you were hear. 


Beyond the hills to-morrow smiles and beckons 
with her hand 
| To fairer fields of beauty in a mystic summer land ; 





| But there the trees whose bending boughs the 
richest fruits display 
Are common trees transplanted from the garden 
of to-day. 
* © 


LOYAL TO THE CLIMATE. 


ESIDENTS of St. Paul are said to be fond 
R of dwelling upon the “peculiar dryness” in 
their climate which makes the cold less 
unbearable. A writer in the Chicago Tribune, 
who also has a “peculiar dryness” in his method 
of telling the story, makes it evident that the cold 
is not depressing to cheerful people who have 
large wardrobes. 


“Yes,” remarked the St. Paul man to his friend 
from Chicago, as he stood arrayed in his blanket 
suit and adjusted a couple of buckskin chest- 
protectors, “yes, there is something about the 
air in this Northwestern climate which causes a 
person not to notice the cold. 

“Its extreme dryness,” he continued, as he 
drew on an extra pair of woolen socks, a pair of 
Scandinavian sheepskin boots and some Alaska 
overshoes, “its extreme dryness makes a degree 
of cold reckoned by the mereury, which is unbear- 
able in other latitudes, rg! cokers here. 

“T have suffered more with the cold in Michigan 
for instance,” he added, as he drew on a pair 0} 
goatskin leggings, adjusted a double fur cap and 
tied on some Eskimo ear-muffs, “in Michigan or 
Illinois, we will say, with the thermometer at zero 
or above than I have here with it at forty-five to 
soe below. 

“The dryness of our winter air is certainly 
remarkable,” he went on, as he wound a couple of 
rods of red woolen searf about his neck, wrapges 
a dozen newspapers about his body, drew on a fall 
cloth overcoat, a winter cloth overcoat, a light 
buffalo-skin overcoat and bearskin overcoat. 

“No, if you have never cntomse our glorious 
Minnesota winter climate with its dry atmosphere, 
its bright sunshine and invigorating ozone, you 
would scarcely believe some things I could tell you 
about it. The air is so dry,” he continued, as he 
= ger his nose-protector, drew on his reindeer- 
skin mittens, and carefully closed one eyehole in 
the sealskin mask which he drew down from his 
cap, “it’s so dry that actually it seems next to 
impossible to feel the cold at all. 

“We can scarcely realize in the spring that we 
have had winter, owing to the extreme dryness of 
the atmosphere. . 

“By the way,” he went on, turning to his wife, 
“just bring me a couple of blankets and those 
bedquilts and throw over my shoulders, and hand 
me that muff with the hot soapstone in it, and 
then if you'll have the girl bring me my snow-shoes 
and iceberg scaling stick, I'll step over and see 
them pry the workmen off the top of the ice palace 
who were frozen on yesterday. I tell you, we 
shouldn’t be going out this way five hundred miles 
farther south, where the air is damp and chilly. 
Nothing but our dry air makes it possible.” 





*® 


A COLONIAL THANKSGIVING. 


QUAINT account of an old colonial Thanks- 
A giving church service and dinner has 
recently come to light. It was written in 
the year 1714 by the Rey. Lawrence Conant of the 
Old South parish, in Danvers, Massachusetts, and 
reprinted in the New York Tribune. A more vivid 
picture, in brief space, of Puritan traits and habits, 
or of the conditions of the times, would be hard 
to find. 


“Ye Governor was in ye house and Her Majesty’s 
commissioners of ye customs,” writes the old 
chronicler, “and they sat together in a high seat 
of ye pulpit stairs. Ye Governor — ve 
devout and attentive. He was dressed in a blac 
velvet coat, bordered with gold lace and buff 
breeches with gold buckles at ye knees, and white 
| silk stockings. 

“There was a disturbance in ye galleries, where 
it was -filled with divers negroes, mulattoes and 
Indians, and a negro call ae Shorter was 
called forth, and put in ye broad isle, where he 
was reproved with great carefulness and solemnity. 

“He was then put in ye deacons’ seat between 
| two deacons, in view of ye whole congregation, 
| but ye sexton was ordered 7 Mr. Prescott to 

take him out, because of his levity and strange 
| contortion of countenance (giving grave scandal 
| to ye grave deacons), and put him in ye lobby 
| under ye stairs; some children and a mulatto 
| woman were reprimanded for laughing at Pomp 
| Shorter. 
| “When ye services at ye meeting house were 
}ended, ye council and other dignitaries were 
| entertained at ye house of Mr. Epes, on ye hill 
near by, and we had a bountiful Thanksgiving 
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dinner with bear’s meat and venison, the last of 
which was a fine buck, shot in ye woods near by. 
Ye bear was killed in Lynn woods near Reading: 
“After ye blessing was craved by Mr. G ich 
of Wrentham, word came that = buck was shot 
on it Lord’s day by by an Indian, who came 
to Ar. Epes with a lye in his mouth lik 
7) 


: e Ananias 

“Ye council therefore refused to eat ye venison, 
but it was afterward decided that Pequot should 
receive forty stripes save one for lying and pro- 
faning ye Lord’s day, restore Mr. Epes ye cost of 
ye deer; and considering this a just and {<4 
sentence on ye sinful heathen, and that a blessin 
had been craved on ye meat, ye council all partook 
of it but Mr. Shepard, whose conscience was tender 


on ye point of venison.” 

A very properly called it, was that reported 
in the News of Baltimore as befalling a 

young woman of that city. “‘You see I met a friend 

of mine,” she began, “a girl from one of the lower 

counties. 

“How do you do?’ she said, in a melancholy 
way. ‘Come here and listen to my tale of wo.’ 
Of course I went, and she told me that she had 
come up to town to do a lot of shopping, but that 
when she went to the bank to cash the check her 
father had given her she found she would have to 


® © 


SHE IDENTIFIED HER. 
RIDICULOUS experience, as the heroine 


be identified. ‘And I hardly know a soul in 
town,’ she finished, desperately. 
“+What bank is it?’ I asked: 


“As soon as she told me I said, gaily, ‘Oh, con- 
sider your troubles at an end, for my fortune is 
deposited there, and they know me. I'll identify 

ou 


“So off we went, chattering like magpies, for we 
had ey to have a little luncheon as soon as 
we had the money safely in our clutches. 

“Well, you know, if there is one thing I just 
ean’t remember, it’s names, I forget my own, 
sometimes. No sooner had we entered the 
doors of the Bg and I saw all the men looking 
out of the little barred windows at us and hear: 
the quiet—you know it’s so quiet you can positively 
hear it—than I got confused, 

“*T want to introduce my friend, Miss—er—Miss 
—er—’ I said weakly to the paying teller, but | 
couldn’t go any further, for I’d forgotten Nan’s 
name entirely. And there that girl stood like a 
stick and never helped me out a bit. Perhaps she 
thought it would ruin her chances of getting the 
money if she did. 

“Finally, in desperation, I said, ‘What is your 
name, anyhow, Nan?’ and she responded, de- 
murely, ‘White.’ 


“Then we both giggled; but the gentleman who 
counted out the money and gave it to us didn’t 
even smile.” 


*® © 
EDISON AND HIS “ ANNIHILATOR.”’ 


NE of the pranks of the youthful Edison, 
O when his genius was just beginning to 
show itself, is described in Collier’s 
Weekly. Probably the danger to human as well 
as insect life involved in his electric “annihilator” 
prevented its general adoption. 


Edison’s early wanderings brought him at sev- 
enteen years of age to the Cincinnati office of the 
Western Union Blegraph yn 4 where his 
absorption in electr' ~y! and predictions of its 
future power confirmed the nickname of “Luny,” 
which clung to him even until his fame was 
established. : 

“We have the craziest chap in our office!” said 
the telegraph manager to the editor of the Cincin- 
nati Commercial Gazette. “He does all sorts of 
queer things. I shouldn’t be surprised if he 
turned out to be a genius some day. Let me tell 
you his last prank. 

“We have been annoyed for some time by 
cockroaches. They infested the sink. They don’t 
now. Luny fixed them. He just ran two parallel 
wires round the sink, and eae one with 
negative and the other with positive electricity. 
Bread-crumbs were then scattered, and when Mr. 
Cockroach appeared and put his little feet on the 
wires, ashes were all that were left to tell the tale.” 

In this cockroach annihilator was the germ of 
the incandescent light. 


® © 


HIS GENEROSITY. 


N amusing story is told by the Baptist 
Commonwealth of a bazaar held in a 
Western city. Among the features of the 

entertainment was a refreshment stall, to which 
charitable donors contributed supplies, in order 
that all the money taken in might represent clear 
profit. 


The lady in Fagg J requested a gift for this 
purpose from Mr. B lings, @ man who was both 
well known and wealthy, but not famous for liberal 
giving. To her surprise she received next day a 
note to the effect that he was sending her a sirloin 
of beef and two ox ~~ oy" 

The same morning the lady happened to go to 
her butcher, who also ey the family of Mr. 
Billings with meat, and after giving him a large 
order for her stall, she asked if he himself would 
not like to give her something. 

“T should, very much, ma’am,” replied the 
butcher, “but yesterday I gave to Mr. Billings at 
his request, for this very purpose, a sirloin of beef 
and three ox tongues.” 


* © 


SHE WANTED REVENGE. 


CERTAIN noted pianist says that whenever 
he feels unduly elated by favorable notices 
of his playing, or by individual compli- 

ments, he calls to mind an occasion when his 
pride received a fearful fall. 

He had been a guest with others at a suburban 
house for two or three days. The it evening 
was a particularly merry one, and at its close some 
yn beg him to play a Hungarian Rhapsody by 

szt. 

“T’ve played two or three times,” demurred the 
pianist, “and it’s pretty late. Don’t you think I 
at isturb the neighbors?” 

“Tho ou will,” announced the young daugh- 
ter of t ouse, “for we are perfectly sure they 
tried to poison our cat last week. othing you 
could do would be worse than they deserve!’ 

Then her apnnone countenance was suddenly 
overspread with blushes, and the company gave 
way to mirth. 


*® ¢ 


THE WORM WILL TURN. 


HE housewife peeped into the soup-kettle, 
says a German paper, then looked reproach- 
fully at the “lady help.” ‘“You’ve forgotten 

the onions again!” she said. ‘It seems to me you 
can’t remember anything!” 
“Excuse me, madam,” returned the maid, re- 


spectfully but firmly. ‘I know nearly all of 
‘Faust’ by heart.” " ° 
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ON THANKSGIVING DAY. 


The robins are southward winging, 
The sweet little phoebe has flown, 
The wood-brooks no longer are singing, 
All frozen as stiff as stone. 
No katydids chat in the thicket, 
The locusts have ended their din, 
And even the last little cricket 
Has put up his violin. 


Then what are these cheery noises 
On the cold November air, 
These gay little laughing voices 
That echo from everywhere? 
There’s a rattle of wheels a-clatter 
All along the frozen way, 
And a prattle of merry chatter 
On this glad Thanksgiving day. 


Ah, these are the children coming! 
No robin is half so sweet, 
No little brook’s softest humming 
Is blithe as the sound of their feet 
To thousands of loving grandmas, 
Who are waiting with smiling eyes 
For the little folks flocking to grandpa’s, 
All under the frosty skies. 


PERSIS GARDINER. 
*® & 


TOMMY’S THANKSGIVING. 

I’m thankful for a lot of things: 
I’m thankful I’m alive, 

I’m thankful that I’m six years old, 
Instead of only five. 

I’m thankful for my tops and toys 
And for my Kitty Gray; 

I’m thankful for the big outdoors 
Where I can run and play. 

I’m thankful for the things that grow, 
The apples, aren’t they good? 

The corn where we played hide-and-seek, 
As in a little wood. 

I’m thankful for the pumpkins round, 
Just like a golden ball, 

And Jack-o’-lanterns, big and queer, 
They don’t scare me at all. = 

I’m thankful for Thanksgiving day, 
For pies all in a row; 

I’m thankful grandma made them sweet, 
She knows I like them so. 

I’m thankful for the turkey, too, 
How brown it is and nice! 

And I’d be very thankful, please, 
For only one more slice. 


ELIZABETH H. THOMAS. 
® © 


ETHEL’S THANKSGIVING IN 
FLAT A. 


Ethel sat huddled up on the stairs and 
told Budge she was most miserable. 
There was no one else to tell it to, for 
although there were four families in 
Flat A, there was no child but Ethel. 
When. any one came to look at the 
lovely rooms the very first question the 
agent asked them was, “Have you any 
children?” If they said they had he 
told them he could not rent to them, as 
children were a nuisance in a flat. 

So when Ethel was sent to stay 
with Aunt Clyst in the city, she found 
that her only playmate was the fat, 
asthmatic pug dog, Budge. She was 
sometimes lonely, but after a short time 
she found much to amuse her and much 
more to wonder at. 

**There are so many of us at home!’’ 
she said, wistfully, to Mrs. McLee, the 
artist. “You wouldn’t think it, but 
there’s hardly ever quite enough of 
anything. You wouldn’t suppose 
now that Aunt Clyst and I get tired of 
most all the things we can think of to 
eat, and we only buy a little at a time. 
I really wish there were more of us. 
Two is such a small family. 

“I shall be so glad to go home for 
Thanksgiving!” Ethel went on. “We 
always have a turkey then, and isn’t it 
queer we every one want the wish-bone? 
There are five of us, so we take it by 


turns, and this is my year. But we give all the | she laid her head down on his fat neck to ery. 













turkey enough to last her the rest of her life. ‘Here is my wish-bone for Ethel,”’ said the 

| Just one week before Thanksgiving something | typewriter. “I want the dear child to have 

dreadful happened. Scarlet fever broke out in | enough.” 

the schools and they had to be closed. When' Aunt Clyst laughed as she placed another 

mamma heard of it she wrote that it would not wish-bone by Ethel’s plate. 

be best for Ethel to come home and expose the, ‘Here is my wish-bone for our little sunbeam,” 

other children. said the milliner, depositing a covered plate just 
Not go home for Thanksgiving! No wonder | inside the door and hastily disappearing. 

she told Budge she was most miserable. Budge “Dear me!” cried the dismayed little girl. 

tried to be a little playful to cheer her up, but “What shall I do?” 

only succeeded in making himself distressingly 

short of breath. 


laugh no more. Then, to cap the climax, there 





Pink Story- Book. 


T was the night before Thanksgiving, and 
| Robbie was being undressed. 

“Please read me a story about Thanks- 
giving day,” said he. 

“| have no book here,” said mamma. 

Then Robbie held up his hands, close together on 
the little-finger side, and parted on the thumb side, 
making a pink book for mamma to read from. 

So mamma began: 

“Once there was a little boy who had four brothers, 
three big brothers and one little brother; but he had 
no little sisters.” 

“Just like me!” said Robbie. 

“And when the little boy was three years old there 
came a Thanksgiving day, and the little boy’s papa 
and mamma invited their minister and his wife and five little 
girls to eat Thanksgiving dinner with them. The minister had 
no little boys, only five little girls —” 

“ Just like our min’ster!” said Robbie. “Go on, mamma.” 

“So after the Thanksgiving service in the church the minister 
and his wife and his five little girls came to visit this little boy's 
papa and mamma and his four brothers, and then there were 
five little boys and five little girls, and the Jittle boys had on 
their best suits, and the little girls had on their best dresses. 
They had a splendid dinner of turkey and pudding and oranges and grapes and a 
great many other things, and after dinner the ten children played games and 
had such a happy time —” 

But right there the pink book fell apart, and when mamma looked Robbie was 


fast asleep. 








NUTS TO CRACK. 
1. 


CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


As we think of the blessings 
Strewn thick round our way, 
Oh, what is our duty, 
Beloved friends, say? 


How often I dream of the days that are gone, 
When mother the holiday feast would prepare! 
I can hear the brisk tone that her voice would 


take on, 


Yn : While dish and spoon rattled to mix the good fare. 
They both laughed and laughed till they could She would bake, roast and stew, and how good it 


would smell! 





amends for Ethel’s disappointment, and a box, 


rest a bite, so I never had as much wish-bone as | “I’ll just have to get used to it, and Robbie can | and inside of it—the wish- bone! 


I could eat yet.” 


“Well,” laughed Mrs. McLee, “if you’ll stay | be really happy again, anyhow.” 
here you may have all my wish-bone, for we do 
get so tired trying to eat the smallest turkey I 
can buy. Even Budge won’t eat the bones after | They would go out and buy the smallest turkey 


the first two days.” 
“Tired of turkey!’ gasped Ethel. 
Suppose any one could get tired of it. 


believe it.’ 


“Well, it’s true,” said the typewriter, who had | 
“If it wasn’t for the | and placed the nice brown wish-bone on Ethel’s | peeped in at the dining-room window a while | 


rooms across the hall. 
name of it 1’d never buy another one.” 


“I think perhaps your turkeys are not big | it, to find a tiny plate carefully covered with a | plateful as this. 
brown fellows like mamma’s,” said Ethel, | napkin, and a note: 
“We never had any left to get tired of 


soberly, 
at home.” 


The milliner and the photographer gave 


| have all the wish-bone. I don’t suppose I’ll ever | FRANCES PREY. 


Aunt Clyst said if they couldn’t go away for e © 
Thanksgiving they would have one of their own. ROVER’S THANKSGIVING. 


| in the market. What with the walk in the crisp| “Hurrah for Thanksgiving!” cried Rover, in | 


“T didn’t | November air and the merry time they had | his deep bass voice, as he saw Dollie coming with | 
I think I | getting dinner, Ethel quite forgot to be as un- | a milk-pan full of good things. 
must write about that to Robbie, only he won’t | happy as she had planned. Then such a funny | 


There were turkey bones and bits of dressing | 
| thing happened. and fragments of chicken pie. 
Just as Aunt Clyst finished carving the turkey | “Now this is what I call a feast,’”’ said he. “I | 
| plate there camea tap at the door. Ethel opened | ago, but not one of the company had such a | 
I think they cooked the dinner | 
| mostly on my account. They just tasted a little | 
My love and my wish-bone for Ethel. | to see if it were properly done. 

MRS. MCLEE. “Tf they cooked it for themselves, why didn’t | 

“How very nice of her!” exclaimed Ethel. | they go and bury these delicious bones till they 


nearly the same answers to Ethel’s wondering | ““Now for once I will have all the wish-bone I | wanted them? 
questions. They both advised her to stay and | can eat.” | “Ah, they appreciate my position! They | 


spend her Thanksgiving in the flat and smell | 


Another tap at thedoor. Aunt Clyst opened it. | know what is due to a dog of my dignity.” 





e - s It cost something handsome to furnish the , dinner 
“You needn’t mind, poor fellow!’ she said, as | came at dark a long letter from mamma to make . With sugar, sage, raisins—oh, my! I can’t tell 


Half the good things she’d use. ButasI 
am a sinner, 

I never, no never, no never shall taste— 

(Though I had all the spice of the most 
favored nook 

In farthest lands e’er by the ocean em- 
braced,) 

Shall taste aught half so good as my 
mother could cook. 

Take a five-letter word from each line of 
above, 

And the centrals spell something that all 
of us love. 


2. 
CONCEALED ACROSTIC. 
Wheat and barley, corn and clover, 
Kye and grass and oats can tell 
What will bring a glad Thanksgiving 
If you search them well. 


3. 


RIDDLE. 
A circle small, a circle large, 
The two my name declare. 
’Tis caused by electricity, 
And is contained in air. 


4. 
ANAGRAMS, 
I. 
He - it would be a great - of 
strength, : 
M because I won't hear him at 
length. 
iT. 
I think, my -----, whoever - 
Might ask him if he his prayers. 
111. 


She ---- him whe n he tells 
Where he 
When he 0 write 
Just as Bill Nye dia. 
IV. 
The -- is quite badly tarnished, ‘tis 
true 
I'll te uke ‘it to a ------, that’s just what 
ao, 
And he will it as good as new. 
v. 
Thou out alms to every 
priest, 
But -- nor youngest need not in the 
least. 


5. 


NUMERICAL RIDDLE. 

I went to see my lady 

My beard was long and thick ; 
She said to see 
A man like me 

So 1234-56789 made one sick. 

I shaved my whiskers closely 

And tried my luck once more; 
She laughed and said, 
“You are, dear Fred, 

More 134256789 than before.” 


6. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
Rusty and old, in grandma's yard 
My first squeaks out that life is hard. 
Shiny and new, in the ballroom’s play 
My first squeaks, too, that life is gay. 
Hungry around The anzenveee® s board 
My second eats my whole’s bright hoard. 
It. 
My first pours my second to go with my 
third, 
For with toast it is indispensable ; 
My whole you never will unde rstand, 
It being incomprehensible. 


11. 
How deftly my first doth handle my last! 


One would say for a cook she was made; 
But when it comes to my whole, she’s as 


root 
And that is the most can be said. 
Iv. 
My first is two-thirds of my seeond, 
My third to that second belongs, 
And to the whole animal kingdom 
In numberless rights, but no wrongs. 
My whole anything may be, 
Made or not made with hands; 
And its value is often enhanced 
When carried to foreign lands. 


7. 
THANKSGIVING PUZZLE. 


Move as in chess and find the twenty-nine 


eatables and two beverages that Jonathan had 
for his dinner. 
in a word. 


Do not use the same square twice 
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CURRENT-EVENTS 

GROWTH OF THE PENSION LisT.—Accord- 
ing to the report of the Pension Commissioner, 
Mr. Evans, the whole number of pensioners on 
the rolls at the close of the last fiscal year was 
997,735, a net inerease of 4,206 during the year. 
‘There are still nine pensioners of the Revolution- 
ary War, four widows and five daughters. The 
commissioner directs attention to the fact that 
seven years after the close of the Civil War only 
6 per cent. of the soldiers in the Union Army had 
filed claims for pensions, but that at the present 
time, three years after the war with Spain, about 
20 per cent. of the men who enlisted in that war 
have claimed pensions. The commissioner does 
not believe that the veterans of the recent war 
are less patriotic than their ancestors, but he 
thinks the fault lies in the system of pensioning, 
with its active army of solicitors. 

THE ALABAMA ConsTITUTION. — The 
proposed constitution for Alabama, which was 
described in this column in The Companion of 
September 26th, was submitted to the voters 
of the State November 11th, and was ratified by 
a majority of about 25,000. 


TuRKIsH ConcEssions.—The quarrel be- 

_ tween Franceand Turkey ended in the concession 
by the sultan of all of the demands of the French 
government, including not only the original 
pecuniary claims, but all the additional demands 
relating to French schools and hospitals in 
Turkey, and general authorization of the exten- 
sion of such institutions. November 10th the 
French fleet was recalled from Mitylene, and it 
was announced that diplomatic relations had been 
resumed, and that Monsieur Constans, the French 
ambassador, would soon return to Constantinople. 





Li HunG CHANG’S SUCCESSOR as governor | 
of the province of Pechili is Yuan-Shi-Kai, 
formerly Minister to Korea, and later governor 
of the province of Shangtung. He is about 
45 years old. It was his army which occupied 
Pekin last September upon the withdrawal 
of the allied forees. Li’s successor as plenipoten- 
tiary is Wang-Wen-Shao, who was one of the 
two ministers recently appointed to form the | 
new foreign office which is to replace the Tsung- | 
li-Yamen. He is reported to be a man of | 
progressive views and of ability. 

THE DEATH OF LI HuNG CHANG, accord- 
ing to reports from Pekin, was directly occasioned 
by physical collapse following upon a violent 
altercation with the Russian ambassador. The 
point at issue was the proposed Manchurian 
convention, which Russia did not wish to be made 
public until after it was signed; but the Empress | 
Dowager, under pressure from Japan, reenforced | 
by the representations of the governors of the | 
southern provinces, ordered the Chinese plenipo- 
tentiaries to communicate the convention to other 
powers. Later she countermanded the orders 
for the signing of the convention. ‘The excitement 
attending the interview with the Russian ambas- | 
sador, in which the decision of the Chinese | 
government was explained, brought on the 
hemorrhage from which Li is said to have died. 

THE MANCHURIAN RaILWway.—The last 
rail of the Northern Manchurian Railway, which 
connects Vladivostok with the great Siberian | 
line, was laid November 4th. It is expected that | 
it will be opened in a few months, and the only | 
break then in the journey from Moscow to! 
Vladivostok by rail will be Lake Baikal. 





THE NEW PRINCE OF WALEs.—On the 
occasion of his own 60th birthday King Edward 
conferred on his son, the Duke of Cornwall 
and York, the title of Prince of Wales and | 
Earl of Chester. The new prince is the 17th | 
to bear the title. Of his predecessors, five died | 
before coming to the throne; four came to the | 
throne, but were deposed and put to death; one | 
came to the throne and reigned long, but was | 
insane; five had unbroken reigns, and the 
remaining one is now reigning. 

Miss KATE GREENAWAY, the English artist, 
died in London November 8th. Miss Greenaway 
had been pleasantly known for years as the | 
designer of quaint and charming pictures of | 
children, and her illustrations of the “Pied 
Piper of Hamelin,” “Under the Window,” and 
“The Birthday Book” were 
so popular that they created 
fashions in dress corresponding 
to the artist’s pictures of child | 
costume 


THE NATIONAL FINANCES. | 
On November 1st the national | 
debt, less cash in the treasury, | 
amounted to $1,022,032, 957, a| 
decrease of $9,563,408 from the preceding month. 
For the four months from July to October | 
inclusive, the treasury surplus amounted to about 
$27,000,000 as compared with $5,000,000 for the | 
corresponding period of 1900. This change is | 
not due to increased revenue, but to a reduction 


| 
in war expenditures, | 
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DICTIONARY 










EDITION 


Trade Mark. 













Royal Quarto. Rich Bi 
















INTERNATIONAL 


A Dictionary of ENGLISH, 
Biography, Geography, Fiction, etc. 


25,000 New Words 


Phrases and Definitions. 


Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
United Btet Commissioner of Education. 


2364 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
The Best for the Household. 


ndings. 








Enlarged Haition of the 





SG issued in 1890. 
the “ The Ni 


, et Fe 
issued in October, 1900. Get the latest and best. 


New and 










Also Webster's Collegiate Dictionary. 
1100 pages. 1400illustrations. Size 7x10x2% in. 











the dealer to show him the Suits and Over- 


Send for specimen pages, etc., of both books. 
EVERY boy who likes nice clothes should ask G.@C.Merriam Co.Springfield,Mass. 














FREE 
For the Asking 


our two beautiful Poster Books, ‘‘ Gotham Styles 
for Little Fellows’”’ and ‘‘ Smart Attire for Big 
Boys and Young Men,” with pictures of sixteen 
charming lads, done in five colors from original 
sketches by a famous American artist. 


To be sure of the books have mother 

or father write at once—they are 

matled only to heads of families. :::: 
Sykes G Ab. Kirschbaum @ Co., 


Dept. K, 708 Broadway, New York. eae, ey p. .&, 







Swellings, Weak Ki 
Ankles, Swollen 


oe. bane J A 




















coats mad: by Sykes & Ab. Kirschbaum & Co. ee — 
Wesend Should Be Thankful 


you do not have to suffer any 
more with Yorigoee Veins, Le 


nees, Wea’ 
Joints, ete. 


There’s quick relief in wearing 
Our Seamless Heel 


Elastic 
Stocking 


—~ a your 


made by t a insurt merit and 
hip ne direct “from ‘th 


Send for Catalogue with measuring directions and prices. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 


















depend almost altogether on 


— the only one ever officially 
dorsed by dentists as 


THE BEST. 


Sample and important book about teeth care 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 
10 Alling Street, NEWARK, N. J. 


FINE TEETH 


telligent care and a good dentifrice. 


DENTACURA 


is the only preparation of its kind 


25 cents, in collapsible tubes, at all druggists. 





in- 


in- 


free, 








| The American Wringer Company’s 


HORSESHOE BRAND 


“GEM” 


Toy Wringer. 


MADE TO WRING. 


A practical Toy for 


HE “GEM” is a 


small articles. 


our surprise toy, ‘‘ It’s all 
Rubber.”’ 
Address Dept. 2, 


Young Housekeeper.... 


Wringer with soft rubber rolls 

—4 inches long. Each Wringer is 
packed in a separate wooden box 
and bears the Horseshoe guarantee. 
It is also of great convenience 

in the bath-room for wringing out 
laces, handkerchiefs and other 


Price 50 cents from us post-paid 
— if your dealer does not keep them. 
Funnier than a Jack-in-the-Box 


| THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO. 
99 Chambers St., New York. 


the 


perfect 


in the 
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Become a 
Business Manager. 


Aim high. Don’t be satisfied with a minor 
a ag Bookkeeping, penmanship, short- 

and, type-wri riting are necessary aids to 
doin og wo senee eee thor- 
ou , fitting you for the fines 
tions Ta these lines; then, while Biting 
these positions, we teach you a lot of things 
that the every-day_business man needs to 
know and must know to be successful. 
We do all this through our 

Home Correspondence 

Business Course. 

Interesting, easy, st successh practical. 

housands of the most success -! — 
ran ee eng sot ey home study. 

wy Study Business?” 
ba why Study Shorthand?” 

iy d oy r our free literature to-day; it 
will help you to decide your course in tbe! 
Home © pond: School, Springfield, Mass. 



















































=< eur the 


‘pound 


Not only the ounce of 
prevention but the pound 
of cure is contained in this 
little inhaler. Nothing else can 
equal it tor preventing and curing 
Coughs, Colds, Croup, Catarrh, 
Bronchitis and Pneumonia. 


HYOMEI 


removes the cause by destroying the 
disease germs in the air-passages of 
the head, throat and lungs. 

Hyomei Inhaler weighs only a half- 
ounce. May be carried in pocket or 
purse and used anywhere. ust breathe 
it for a few moments daily. 

Complete Outfits, $1.00. Trial Outfits, 25 Cents. 
At druggists or by mati. 

FREE. went “and ‘Medical Advice FREE |, 

Taz RB. R. ant BOOTH SOUEANT, 

Street, Ithaca, New Y: 


























The BALL 
and SOCKET 
GARMENT FASTENER sews 


lace of pocks and ores, ete. Beware of 
mitations. See that our trade-mark— 
“FI EAR iT SNATYF!”’ 
—is oneverycard. You will ae have the 
original and genuine; the best in finish and 
ae Bernd dealer’s name and 2c. stamp 
for samples. Send 6 cents for trial set. 
THE BALL and SOCKET MFG. CO., 68 Essex 
, Boston, Mass., makers 
of Fasteners of every 
kind for every pur- 


PPORTER BROS. & 


CO., Sell! a 
78-80 W: ‘treet, 
New York. 6 





for C bristmas | 
Gifts: on buy | 


Von 3 cannot 
conceive 
of a more 
acceptable 
Xmas Gift. 


Prices $3.00 to $7.00. 
No. 8 ay =e. 
$5.00 
Sold direct if he ol 
dealer hasn’t it. 
Send, a aK 


1,000 Extra Tunes, 
5 cents each. 


+ Columbia 
7ithner a 
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Tue “RUNAWAY SrAr.”—Recent determi- 
nations of the motion of the celebrated runaway 
star, 1830 Groombridge, by Professor Campbell 
of the Lick Observatory, show that that singular 
object is approaching the earth at the rate of 59 
miles per second, or more than three times the 
velocity of the earth in its orbit about the sun. 
Unless it changes its course, however, it will 
never get near the solar system, because its 
velocity of motion across our line of sight amounts 
to no less than 150 miles per second. Its velocity 
in a straight line is sufficient to carry it across the 
distance separating the sun from the nearest fixed 
star, Alpha Centauri, in about 5,000 years. 

How CoAuL RESEMBLES IcE.—The Elec- 
trical Review calls attention to an interesting 
explanation of the burning of coal. Coal, 
petroleum and illuminating gas are related to 
one another much as are ice, water and steam. 
For this reason, perfect combustion of liquid 
fuel is already advanced a long step toward 
vaporization, just as ice is advanced toward 
steam when turned into water. The volatile | 
elements of coal are locked up in the solid form, 
or virtually frozen solid. Professor Dewar has 
demonstrated how great an amount of heat must 
be taken from the so-called permanent gases to 
make them liquid, and how much more to make 
them solid. Yet nature has solidified gas into 
the form of coal, and solid coal, like solid ice, 
will only dissolve into vapor through the expen- 
diture of heat. 


Birps MAKE THEIR OWN PHOTOGRAPHS. 
An English naturalist, Mr. R. B. Lodge, has 
succeeded in making birds furnish him with their 
photographs while in the act of alighting on their | 
nests. The birds experimented with were the | 
purple heron and the spoonbill, but the process 
is applicable for many other species. It consists 
simply in fixing a camera near the nest, properly 
focused, with the shutter on the catch, and a 
string arranged in such a manner that the bird 
on reaching its nest cannot avoid setting off the | 
catch. Such photographs are more than mere | 
curiosities, as they help reveal the habits of the | 
birds 





LAws OF PHYSICAL TRAINING.—Testsand 
observations made at the Yale Psychological 
Laboratory have suggested some important prin- 
ciples to be observed in training for the develop- 
ment of bodily strength. It appears that the 
nervous and the phlegmatie types of tempera- 
ment require different methods of physical 
exercise. Nervous persons should take light | | 
practice, while phlegmatic persons require vigor- | 
ous exercise. The phlegmatic temperament 
indicates much reserve energy in both muscles 
and nerve-cells, while the nervous temperament 
possesses less reserve power, but greater ability 
to use the energy at hand. In the development 
of strength the mental factors are more necessary 
than the muscular. One great lesson taught by 
these tests is that individual temperament should 
be carefully studied before prescribing systems 
of exercise. 





CHIN A’s ENORMOUS WEALTH IN COAL.— 
Among the great undeveloped resources of China 
are its coal-beds. In the province of Shansi the 
coal-fields cover an area of 14,000 square miles | 
and contain, it is estimated, more than 600,000,- 
000,000 tons of anthracite—“ enough,” says the 
Engineer, “to suffice for the wants of the world 
at the present rate of consumption for over 2,000 
years.”” With this great coal formation is asso- 
ciated a rich deposit of iron ore. Large coal-fields 
exist also in Hunan and other provinces, none of 
which have been worked by the Chinese in a 
scientific manner. In short, coal is said to be, | 
as far as yet ascertained, the most plentiful 
minerai in China; but iron is also abundant 


A GIGANTIC TUNNEL.—The subject of a} 
tunnel connecting Ireland and Scotland has been | 
brought before the British government, and the | 
project will be pushed if the requisite financial | 
support can be obtained. The estimated cost is 
$50,000,000. The route provisionally selected 
is from Strauraer in Scotland to Belfast in 
Ireland. The total distance is 51% miles, of 
which 34% miles would be tunnel, and 25 miles 
of the tunnel would be under the sea, along a 
line where the maximum depth is 480 feet. 
Electric motors would be used to drive the trains 
at an average speed of 60 to 70 miles per hour. 

Kinuine DisEASE GERMS BY HEAT.— 
Erroneous ideas are often entertained concerning 
the efficiency of heat in destroying bacteria, the 
importance of time in the operation being over- | 
looked. Recent experiments reported at the | 
Aberdeen Congress on Public Health showed | 
that a temperature of 140° Fahrenheit applied to | 
non-virulent tubercle bacilli, produced by labora- 
tory culture, killed the germs if continued for | 
ten minutes. A temperature of 149° applied | 
for a quarter of an hour killed the bacteria in | 
tubercular sputum in five cases out of six. | 
Tuberculous milk heated to the same temperature 
for 20 minutes lost its power of infection. 
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FREE until December 3ist. 


me aed family may enjoy a breakfast of Mm Tittm 


Li CUTE 


en a. be, it the Most oat Health ful, Delicious 
and phe Cereal, poun d Jor Fy on the market. 
The Health Food Co., 
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Av.; New York. 








dealers or sent by 
Catalog free. 4. 
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RADE MARK) 
Healthful for the Cie ham ber, bath 
and sick-room. Made of knitted 
wool — lined koe soft, 
e b 


rbs perspiration. 

~ rae in all sizes by 
by mai . pair. ‘arker 8 

We PARKER, Dept. Bedford st.” Bostse. 

















D=M so 
ONE HUNDRED CAR-LOADS 


of seedless raisins each year. 
BOXING y 

Thi ive s id f 
GLOVES ) the demand that it takes ten 





million (10,000,000) packages 









SPLENDID EXERCISE. 


a year to satisfy. It is “‘con- 
densed’’ in form, clean, whole- 
some, digestible and delicious. 


1Oc. a package, 


Made £ from imported leath- * 

ers. wes ed seams, a 
wrists, laced cirked hi 

Filled with test eurte hair. 

SEND FOR 





Each making two large pies. Also 
Lo aii qur goods. Sold direct * Fruit Cake and Fruit Pudding. 
your, 3 er hasn’t them, but Valuable premium list in package. 
Draper < May Co. Merreli- 1 \. +Y. 
L 3 nerd | , eM Soule Co., Syracuse, N.Y 





























UNION MADE 


|W.L.DOUGLAS 
555° SHOES *5:°° 


pg bap ey Be Equaled At Any Price 


vier Jey ¥: a Century the reputation of W. L. 


00 > and 50 pabeen for style, comfort and wear has 


ja Ye all other makes sold at these prices. This excellent 


have to give ~— satisfaction Ls omer ~t .00 and 


00 and 





reputation has been won by merit alone. W.L.I =| shoes 


must be maintained. The Ah pfs always been placed 
h that the bmp of receives more value for his mone 
the W. L. Douglas $3.00 and $3.50 shoes than he can get ~ 
where. W. L. Douglas makes and sells more $8. onde. 50 shoes 
“oe ag other two manufacturers in the world. 
ty ad. $3.50 shoes are made of the same -grade leathers 
in G6 una’ shoes and are just as good in every way. Fast +54 Eyelets used. 
Sold by 63 Douglas stores in American cities selling direct from factory 
to wearer at one profit ; and the best shoe dealers everywhere. 
hoes sent anywhere on te f price and % 
cents $ additional for car Take measurements 
of foot asshown; state style » desired ; size and width 
usually worn; pisias or ca i Free — heavy, medium or 
light soles. Cata’ . 


vn yon i 


yn! 
Insist.upon having W. L. , Dougla s shoes with name and price 
stamped on bottom. OUGLAS., Brockton, Mass. 








Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen 


THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


L. E. WATERMAN COMPANY, 
157 Broadway, NEW YORK. 12 Golden Lane, LONDON, E. C. 








Thousands of testimo= 


s nials received about 
Pearline show that 

@ many use Pearline 

* for delicate things- 

~~ others for coarse 

. things. Some use no 

? soap, and all acknow: 

§ ledge Pearline's great 
ne help. The fear which met 
J itin the early days is 

‘ * turned to the confi- 
4 dence which makes 


> Pearline the Favorite 
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BAKER'S 


BREAKFAST 


COCOA 


“‘“Known the World Over’’ 


Has received the highest en- 
dorsements from the medical 
practitioner, the 

nurse, and the in- , 
telligent house- ©) 
Keeper and 


caterer # # a ; “wa 
WALTER BAKER 
& CO. Limited € ’ 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, 
MASS. 











Gold Medal, 
Paris, 1900 











Double 
Your 
Salary 


Don’t spend spare time thinking what 
you might be if your salary were 
doubled! Doing, not thinking, will 
make your wish a reality. Our free 
booklet, ‘‘Are Your Hands Tied,’’ 
tells you what to do and how to do it. 
Thousands have already doubled or 
largely increased their salaries by fol- 
lowing our plan. Under our guidance 
you can do the same. Act to-day! 
I. C. S. Text Books make it easy 
for those already at work to 


Learn by Mail 


fiochantesl, Steam, Electrical, Civil and 
Mining Engineering; Shop and Foundr, 
Practice; echanical braving Fm 4 
tecture; Plumbing; Sheet Me Work; 
J ae nee | polcerenhy | Chemistry; 
oy . Destent | ofgorings i 
eeping; Sten phys eaching; 7 
lish Branches; Lesemetive Runnal 
E ectro-therapeuticns German; Spani« 
French. Circular free. 
State subject that interests you. 
International Correspond 


Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 





YOU CAN PLAY THEM 
WITHOUT LEARNING. 


oie 


CHURCH BAND OF PATERSON, WN. J. 


The Wonderful Zobo. 


A REAL NOVELTY FOR ENTER- 
TAINMENTS AND PARTIES. 





The most extraordinary musical instru- 
ment ever produced, so constructed that it 
amplifies and changes the human voice so 
wonderfully as to make it strange, weird 
and unnatural beyond all comprehension. 
It seems impossible for it to accomplish so 
much. It gives you the vocal power of 
ten giants, yet its music may be softened 
to the cooing of a dove. Money- and 
music - making feature for CHURCH 
CHOIRS and other Concerts. SING 
INTO MOUTHPIECE, ZOBO DOES 
THE REST. 


25c. SPECIAL OFFER.—To intro- 
duce the wonderful ZOBO we will send 
one carefully packed, together with our 


handsomely illustrated catalogue, prepaid 
for 25c. Warranted just as represented 
or money cheerfully refunded. 
STRAUSS MFG. CO., 
142-146 W. 14rx ST., Derr. 13, NEW YORK. 
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OMETHING NEW! Boys and Girls, you can 


our Shoe Lace Fastener toevery schoolmate. Se: 
self-addressed stamped envelope; we will send you 





sample FREE. SETH BEACH CO., Tol edo, O. 
152 dif. fore indutin Servi N 
STAMPS oi? T0022 50 O'S. toc. ; ¢ Hawail, 100. €: am. 
Fiji, 10c. 7 China, 10€. ; Liberlay 100 10¢. ; reece, i0c. 
10 Salvador, 10c.; 4 Re 10c.; 8 Uruguay, 10c.; 1008 
mixed, 25c. Approval sheets, ” 50% com, List 't Lag 
New Engiand Stamp Co., 27 Bromfield St., Bos 








STAMPS. 100, no two alike, and Sppuine, 
a Cape G.H., Cuba, 
ae onduras, Mexico, etc., and an 
ALBUM. for 10e. only. A splendid bargain. 
New ~ wa SERS oe 50% commis. 
LR & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


HORSE BUCKED. 
RIDER SEVERELY HURT. 








The Musical World—Special 30-Day Offer. 


Beginning Dec. 1, 1901. To every bona-jide subscriber 
to The Youth’s Companion sending : 2-cent stamp we will 
send a copy of the Tusic -al Wor/d with music and engrav- 
ings free. The Musical World, 8 Beacon St., Boston, 


SHETLAND PONIES. 





The finest herd of pure-bred Shetlands in Ohio. Can 
be shipped by express safely. Illustrated catalonne | 
ang ee ** Thomson F: 











pEAL. 
HAND BOOK 








prices of same. 





uates 


















Made or saved. Print yourown 
cards, &c., with a $5 Press. 
Larger size for circulars, books, 











i iled t dress. 
<G! Thomson, Bankes and Broker, Toledo, Ohio. 
AMES SWORD COMPANY Chicopee, Mass. 
960 that tells all about Magic Lan- 
terns and Stereopticons—how to 
how men with small capital can 
BOOK », make. money with em we ree. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Opti assanu St., N. Y. | 
gun you’ll make a Bull’s-Eye by sending 
three 2c. stamps for the new /deal Hand- 
book, No. 14, 146 pages Free. The latest | 
Bullets. Mention Youth's Companies. 
i Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, Ct. 
INDIAN RELICS. 
bn i ll send you 
hice of stone, and, fi cog RZ I 
ik of co; 
Jiustrated han FOR NISSLEY, ane Olin. 
Has Pleasant Work, 
Gets good wa ree. and rises to the | 
hest positions. 
jow. ‘Heetatlished 29 years. Write 
for © —“_ Valentines’ School of 
; ville, Wis. 
easy, printed rules, Send stamp 
for samples, catalogue of press- 
es, type, paper, &o., to factory. 
EARN PI ROOFR EADING, 
5 to $36 weekly? elutations 
GOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 
this style, a 
CLASS PINS $5, 3); 
letters or figures and one or fee 
Cc. a Silver 
plated, wa, Pas aa = a ek: 
s in pins or badges made for any 


=e, Boys’ Swords and Belts. 
PAGE operate them—how much they cost 
IF YOU ROOT a Rifle, Pistol or Shot- 
Encyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and | 
Send 4 cents to pay and we will 
A Telegraph Operator 
Gq y and start our 
nh te h service. 
ie: $18. Type setting 
The Press (Co., Meriden, Conn. 
pe.  aemeat We ma Semi instructors by mail, 
colors of enamel, Ce silver, 
ety at reasonable prices; send design for esti- 





desi 
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mates. Catalogue free. Bastain Bros., Rochester, N.Y 


We teach it | 


A Cinci ti man visiting in Texas, on a ranch, 
was thrown from a horse and so severely injured 
that his life was despaired of. He takes pride in 
telling how food saved his life. The heavy drugs 
| given seriously injured his stomach, and as he 
| Says, “It seemed I would soon have to starve in 
the midst of plenty. My stomach refused to digest 

| food, and;jl ran down from 165 to 133 pounds. 

| When my appetite failed I was ready to give up, 
and it looked as though I would soon ‘ wink out.’ 
“One morning the foreman’s daughter brought 
in what she called a splendid food, and it turned 
out to be Grape-Nuts. A little skeptical, I ate it 
| and found it was good, and just the kind of food I 
could keep on my stomach, which had been almost 
burned out by the vile drugs. 

“I felt that 1 had obtained a new lease of life, 
| for improvement set in at once. A week later I 
| was weighed and had gained two pounds. My 
| weight has since steadily increased by the con- 
| stant use of Grape-Nuts, and | am now better 
than I have been in years, as my friends will all 
testify. 

“In all kinds of athletic sports I notice I have 
a greater reserve force than formerly, for which I 
am indebted toGrape-Nuts. Taken in moderation, 
it is the greatest food of its kind in the werld, 
being equally well adapted to athletes and 
invalids.” Paul Alwin Platz, 1906 Bigelow Ave., 
Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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ruousehold Gloves 
event rough, cracked or discolored 
household work. Soft, pliable and and str 
Water-proof and the only ones A 
rease-Proof. 


G@ Sizes and half-sizes, 6 to 10, 
A pair to any address, post-paid, $1.50, 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron, 0. 
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Will B ten ron phe er rn the old chair or 
table to metal bedstead or bathtub. Neal's 
Enamels impart an air of newness and 

beauty to everything they touch, All you 

need isa brush. You can do it yourself 
with hardly any effort and but slight 
<apamee Can be had in white or any 
of the beautiful colors now 4 use, 
If not sold by your dealer write u 
ACME Wit 

Y, Detroit, Mich. 


Our Bookiet, “Enamels nd Enamel- 
ing,” with Sample Colore: FREE. 
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SONG BOOKS FOR 


CHILDREN 


= of Nature (6oc. 
contains 29 — adh ered 


music 
appro ae g the entire 
schoolyear, Special numbers 
for Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Easter and the four seasons 
are included, § 3 Similarin 
character, but somewhat more 
extensive, Songs of Sun- 
shine (75c.) contains 62 
songs, offering a great variety 
for all occasions. § § Nothing 
has ever been written more 
meen — to sejingien, s 
than the Mother Goose jingles, and Sixty Songs 
Jubilee ($1.00 


from 

consists of these verses set to new and attractive 
music, written for the enj 5 
ment of the young folks, 

Of a somewhat different > 
are Posies from a Child’s 
G erses ($1.00 
the 15 most lyric of Stevenson's 
delightful poems of child 

set to music, which, like the 
verses, will delight children of 
all ages from 6 to 60, 
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Cosmos Pictures are beautiful reproductions of 
works of art, portraits of moted people, &c., 
exquisitely finished y soft olive-byown tones that will 
not fade. They are intended for home decoration, 
portfolio uses and 1 a purposes. 
maller size, 6 x 854, 
$0 for 25 centes 50 for $1. Postage paid. 
Larger size, 9x 15 or 10x 13, 
4 for 25 cents; 20 for $1.00. Postage paid. 
Send two-cent stamp for sample picture and beauti- 
fully illustrated and instructive Catalog Nj or send 25 
cents for sample order with extra picture and CatalogN. 
Cosmos Pictures Company 
296 Broadway, New York 




















Boys and Girls 
Get 





MERICAN TEA COMPANY, 81 & 88 
Vesey Street, N. Y., P. O. Box 289, 
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taught nt orogeny. Total er a, Saaeien Phinney gy bs 


d | Renn = operators ; school or; 
free. Dodge's Institute, "Valparaiso, 





ised 1874. Catalog fre 
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LIFE PRODUCERS 





ated o es, e 

Story of Plymouth Rock,” all 

about the Pilgrims, with5color 
ddress F, Pl 


lates. A Dept. ymouth 
Rock Gelatine Oo.” Boston. Mass. 


Agents, Secure Your Territory 


ovr liberal terms, enabling you to earn $25 
ozs : week taking orders for 
‘SUN” INCANDESCENT 
GASOLINE LAMPS. 

Each burner yields 100 candle power of brilliant light, 
Cheaper and betterthan kerosene. Used in homes, 
stores, halls, churches, etc. Con forms to insurance 

underwriters’ rules, Write today. Sun V; 
Light Co. (licensee of the groand patent fer 
vapor lamps), Box 5019, Canton, Ohio. 
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For 65 Tease Dr. Marshall’s Catarrh 


} Snuff has kept on Curing Catarrh. 


» The oldest Remedy, has a national reputa- 
» tion and has never been équaied for the instant 
4 rolle tand permanent — = Gaiprrh. ——s ip 
e Head, an e attendan e e an 
? Deafness. Restores Lost Sense of Smell. Imme- 
> diate relief guaranteed. Guaranteed perfectly 
> barmices. ¢ 8 peer shooter for it Rg 
substitutes. Price, cents. druggis 
» or by mail, post-paid. Circu/ars free. . 
























» STRONG LEADS 
xe 2 SE LE Gia) WOOD 


are always found if 
buy _ 


’ PENCILS. 


"t buy any offered, as 
Tas may A Bathing but a a HEAP oF 
BRO LEADS. Bu uy 

DIkoNss and you will be assured of the m 
mum use from each pencil. When not at "deal- 
r’s send 1Gc. for samples worth d . 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Suspenders. 
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sizes for boys. Price 
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color you pref: er. 


C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 
Box 274, Shirley, Mass. 
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EJECTOR. GUN 


New Century Model. 


It’s a “take-down” with barrel of finely 
decarbonized rolled steel, yy ~~ choke 


bored from solid metal. finely checked 
pyete grip English walnut stock with fancy 
checked fore end and rubber butt plate. 
Flush tape: serew key fastening. The 
first low-priced gun in = fitted with 

an fuve matic urnished_in 
12,1 gage. 30 and inch basrels. For 
fuller “description see our advertisement in 
Youth’s Companion Premium Number. 


Try many of the present-day improve- 
ments in guns were ori patented 
and first used by us—hence the perfection 
of Davenport Guns. 


Send ppostet ‘or Cata: showing 
new century tdeas and tellin ne a iot of 
things about that 


ought to , : prices. 
your loesn’t carry our 
we'll sell you direct, express prepaid. a" 


THE W. H. DAVENPORT FIREARMS CO., 
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F. C. KEITH (Mfr.), Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Norwich, Conn. 








JONES’ “ROOF” 
for Umbrellas 
makes a ne Ay mgm ed frame. 
it on ote holla ch 
fine. d $1.00 fo for 26 Se inch twilled silk 
3 $1.25 for 28 in: ei iit 
n ordering, te rib from tip to 
tip state number of ribs, and whether 
of steel 0 yan wood. Book on “Umbrella Econ- 
omy” free. Agents Wanted. 
THE JONES UMBRELLA CO., 
396 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Pain in the Chest. 


i No wenter £ f: tens you, for it is not 
only painful he ngerous, consi 
the bronchial ‘and ty lung complica ati ong tha 
may grow ou don’t get it. 
The best treatment for or itis ie 


Sloans finiment 
ey ig py ey SS }._¥ 3 x w 
pleasant sensation. 


ill go 


i Cramps, Sprains, 
Cc: e Throat, Side-Ache, Pains in 
the Chest, Coughs, Toothache. ” 


Price 25 Cents. 
Larger Bottles 50 cents and $1.00. 
Sold by Druggists Everywhere. 

DR. EARL 8. SLOAN, 597 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 
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mg tand dressy foldcol- 
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What Shall We Eat 
To Keep Healthy and Strong? 


A healthy appetite and common sense are ex- 
cellent guides to follow in matters of diet, and a 
mixed diet of grains, fruits and meats is undoubt- 
edly the best, in spite of the claims made by 
vegetarians and food cranks generally. 
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As compared with grains and vegetables, meat 
furnishes the most nutriment in a highly concen- 
trated form, and is digested and assimilated more 
quickly than vegetables or grains. 

Dr. Julius Remusson on this subject says: 
“Nervous persons, people run down in health and 
of low vitality should eat plenty of meat. If the 
digestion is too feeble at first it may be easily 
strengthened by the regular use of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets after each meal. Two of these 
excellent tablets taken after dinner will digest 
several thousand grains of meat, eggs or other 
animal food in three or four hours, while the malt 
diastase also contained in Stuart’s Tablets causes 
the perfect digestion of starchy foods, like pota- 
toes, bread, eic., and no matter how weak the 
stomach may be, no trouble will be experienced if 
aregular practice is made of using Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets because they supply the pepsin 
and diastase so necessary to perfect digestion, and 
any form of indigestion and stomach trouble 
except cancer of the stomach will be overcome 
by their daily use. 

“That large class of people who come under the 
head of nervous dyspeptics should eat plenty of 
meat and insure its complete digestion by the 
systematic use of a safe, harmless digestive medi- 
cine like Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, composed of 
the natural digestive principles, peptones and 
diastase, which actually perform the work of 
digestion and give the abused stomach a chance 
to rest and to furnish the body and brain with the 
necessary nutriment. Cheap cathartic medicines 
masquerading under the name of dyspepsia cures 
are useless for relief or cure of indigestion, because 
they have absolutely no effect reap the actual 
digestion of food. 

“ Dyspepsia in all its forms is ‘simply a failure 
of the stomach to digest food, and the sensible 
way to solve the riddle and cure the indigestion is 
to make daily use at meal time of a safe prepara- 
tion which is endorsed by the medical profession 
and known to contain active digestive principles. 
and all this can truly be said of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets.” 

All druggists throughout the United States, 
Canada and Great Britain sell them at the uniform 
price of fifty cents for full treatment. 
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popular styles and gives 
valuable hints regarding 
correct dress. 
zeus for the asking. 
ye can in supply you: you with 
not, 
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Cannot collapse, gives a constant flow, 
‘events sholeiny Lb orn on on account of ‘the 
my collar, At your druggist, or send 
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INDIAN SMOKE SIGNALS. 


HE traveller on the plains in the early days 
soon learned the significance of the spires of 
smoke that he sometimes saw rising from a distant 
ndge or hill, and that in turn he might see 
answered from a different direction. It was the 
signal talk of the Indians across miles of inter- 
vening ground, a signal used in rallying the 
warriors for an attack, or warning them for a 
retreat if that seemed advisable. The Star 
Monthly describes some of the signals and their 
meaning: 
The Indian had a way of sending up the smoke 


in rings or puffs, wing that such a smoke 
ome would at once be noticed and eee 
asas 


nal, and not taken for the smoke of so’ 
camp-fire. He made the rings by covering the 
little fire with his blanket for a moment and 
akouns the smoke to ascend, when oe instantly 
covered the fire again. The 
smoke rings said to every Indian within thirty 
miles, “Look out! There is an enemy near!” 
Three smokes built close ther meant danger. 
One smoke merely meant attention. Two smokes 
meant “Camp at this place.” Travel the plains, 
and the usefulness of t 
will at once become gy 
Sometimes at night 





falling, perhaps 


taking a diree 
lines of vision. 


n diagonal te the 
He migh 


ht guess that these were 


the signals of the Indians, but unless he were an | 


old-timer he might not be able to interpret the 
signals. The old-timer and the squaw man knew 


that one fire-arrow, an arrow prepared by treating | 


the head of the shaft with gunpowder and fine 
bark, meant the same as the columns of smoke 
puffs—“An enemy is near.” Two arrows meant 
“Danger.” Three arrows said imperatively, “This 
danger is great.” Several arrows said: “The 
enemy are too many for us.” Thus the untutored 


savage could telephone fairly well at night as 


well as in the daytime. 
* © 


THE POWER OF A SMILE. 


HOSE readers who have at some time realized 

how a smile from a friendly face has bright- 

ened a day will appreciate this anecdote, told by 
the New York Sun: 


She was the most aa te ane little creature 
one ever saw. She sat in 
elevated railroad-train, a 
along the car, sat two beautifully dressed women. 
Evidently they were mu 
unusually bright little foreigner, and smiled at 
her. Her eyes and lips flashed instant response, 
and an interchange of smiles and nods took place 
which interested every passenger in sight. Delight 
“at the attention of such lovely creatures was 
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expressed in od ean 3 lance. 
resently she pecs ssed with the idea 
f giving 7 nore “oubetanti expression to her 


plecsure. She rummaged in a basket on her la 
and brought forth two smal, sepreasively pin 
objects on long pins—the little artificial roses often 


seen in the hands of fakirs. She put her basket | 


down and hurried up to the women and presented 
to them these ornaments. She returned to her 
seat radiant with joy. The two women held u 

their po¢ketbooks and called her, but she shoo 

her head. They insisted, and she went to them. 
When she again sat down she had two nickels in 
an je cracked little hand, and her eyes were 
dancing. 

When the ladies passed there was an interchange 
of smiles, and the little girl then told her com- 
oe with expressive gestures and in broken 

nglish 


“Oh, the ware , be-yutiful, be-yutiful, an’ they 
ware my friendts!’ 
* ¢ 
FAIR OFFER. 


N Englishman who was given to drawing the 
longbow told at a dinner one day a thrilling 
tale of a tiger which measured thirty feet in 
length, and which he, alone and unaided, had 
caused to depart this life. 
Ameng the was a Me emg my who lis- 
unimpressed, to 


tened, spparen narrative 
of adventure. 


“Heard any of ye ever of a skate, caught off the 
coast 0’ Wales, i that A a two acres when it 
was spread on dry er in a clear, 


innocent voice a en 
The hero of the r tale flushed and loo! 
much offended, and one "of his friends glared across 
the table at the guileless Welshm 
“Do you mean to insult my —_ ?” he de- 


0, that I do not,” said the Nyy = neeg ng 
Dut ni he inclines to take ten feet from is tiger 
I i= do me best with the fish, out of compliment 


ked 


*® ¢ 


NOT TO BE TRUSTED. 


BOSTON woman who is conducting the culi- 

nary education of a young Italian girl has 

many amusing incidents to beguile the tedium of 
her task. 


“I wish these eggs to be boiled emily three 
minutes, - = said to the girl one morning. 
“But, ora, I oo no clock to tell me when 
that time e,”’ said the mem Met Italian. 
“Clock! hy, certainly, you have the kitchen 
clock to look at!” said her mistress, in astonish- 
ment. ‘What do you mean, Tita?’ 
iri depeosetiege signora me this mon ne S: 
y, “she me this morning on 
fit oe the kitehen elock was too fast?’ — 


* ¢ 


NEEDED NO LECTURE. 


OME along wid me to the hall,” said Mr. 

Herlihy to his neighbor, Mr. Nolan. 

‘There’s going to be a free lecture, and the subject 
is, ‘The Fall of Man;’ it’s free to ivery wan.” 


“T dunno as I care to lave me own home the 
night,” said Mr. i, he sat gloomily nursing a 
bandaged arm. “If {it’s falls from horses he’s 
talk about, I’m Fo likely to have wan, for 
lack of money; and if it’s falls from annything 
else, frens bicycles to ladders, I don’t need to go 
near him to learn about thim. Me last was down 
the cellar stairs. 
home while ricollection is frish in me mind!” 
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DESIGNING ART WALL PAPERS 


ope the craft of making them is well exemplified in 

“Nuremberg,” a German Renai 
E. Kinkead, and 
New Brighton, 


“Chas. 
Paper Co. 


Pa. 


ssance 


e decoration 
rinted by the Pittsburg Wall 

A quaint but inexpensive 
paper f for halls and dining-rooms. Ready in December. | 










RUNS ITSELF! dn a 
. You one slight and and 
‘ALUMA INCU BAT@OR doestie 
every fertile egg. 


ntle summer shower. 


rest. No worry. No loss. Hi 
4 sizes. We » pay the freight. Catalogue free, 
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Co,, Box 95P: 
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post-paid ; 
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bisque, and 


Street, New 


METAL DOLL’S HEAD 


and glass eyes for 9ic., 
table for 18-inch doll. 50 
ies and sizes from 27e. to 
Money back if not satisfied. 
doll heads are easilyadjusted 
to doll’s body, combine all the dura- 
bility of metal with 
do not break. Ask 
dealer or send for free catalogue to 
A. VISCHER & CO., Novel 
11 Warren 


the beauty of 


Tom 


your 














8 mamma telephone | 


he settler or the traveller | 
saw fiery lines —— the sky. shooting up and | 
0 








and ’m "thinking Vi kape to 





A\ Gi HAT can you buy as a Christmas pres- 
ent in which there is more pleasure, 
more 


or boy? 


carpenters for fitty. ieee ris” 


5 sizes: 


at $5 


0, $15, $20, 
Quality same, ico only in quantity. 


rofit or more education for man 
ur Outfits contain strictly first- 
class standard tools, such as we — sold to 


No. 51, at $5.00, contains: 
H 16-inch Cross-Cut Saw. 

ze-Eye Hammer. 

i Sickel. Plated Brace. 


1 Auger Bit each, xin. and \-in. 


1 Imported Gimlet B 


i hain or 


1 Brad-A 
1 Pair Fiat Nose Plyers. 


1 Hardened Blade Tr 
1 Stanley Iron Ly 


ver. 


1 Stub Chisel, ¥-inch 
Boxwood Folding Rule. 


1 Dirige Nail 
Send for Catalogue No. 45, describing all 


Our line includes Cabinet, Piano and Build- 
ers’ Hardware and Tools. 
catalogue of Manual Trainin 


Five Outfits. 


Wood-Carving —— - Clay 


oad Plaster-Carving T 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER &CO., 
209 Cowery, Now York, since 1948. 


-Square. 
lane. 


We also issue 
Tools, 
odeling 





$85. 





gone and forgotten. 


| Electrical and 


etry, Trigonometry, etc. 





The advantages offered by a School 
located tn an educational center like 
Boston, and chartered under the edu- 
cational laws of Massachusetts, are 
self-evident to every thinking reader. 


SPECIAL 





InTropuctorY Houipay Epition. 
Reference Library 
of Engineering Practice. 
(Printed solely for our students.) 


Electrical 
ing, thoroughly 


leather. 


ence books will 


given 





with each full engineering course during 
the month of December. 


considered only in the order received. 


Boston, Mass., U. 8S. A. 





Hanpsook Descrisinc Courses, Metuops, 
TERMS, ETC., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 


American School of Correspondence 


SCHOLARSHIPS 





that can be given a young man is that which makes 
him more able to help himself. What better Christ- 
mas gift can be given a young man than an educa- 
tion? What greater pleasure can be derived from 
a Christmas gift than the thought that you have 
helped to insure a young man a prosperous future ? 
| Resolve to make your friend or yourself a gift this 
| year that will be of value long after other gifts are 


| Specialize! This is the day of the specialist. 

| ~ . 

| The American School of Correspondence makes a 
specialty of correspondence courses in 


Steam Engineering, 


embracing Mechanical, Electrical, Stationary, Loco- 
motive, Textile and Marine Engineering, — Heat- 
ing, Ventilation and Plumbing, — and Mechanical 


Drawing. Special short courses in Algebra, Geom- 


CHRISTMAS OFFER. 


Comprises over 2,700 
quarto pages, selected 
from our text-books on 
Steam, Mechanical and 
Engineer- 
in- 
dexed and handsomely 
bound in half morocco 
As a special 
Christmas offer, a set 
of these valuable refer- 


be 


FREE OF CHARGE 


As the edition is limited, applications can be 
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If your dealer does not handle Monarch Ranges we will ship the 


first one ordered RA your community at the wholesale price, 


quick! 24 and with as litt 


work. Seventy-five s 
hard coal, 
anteed absolute ely sa 


From Every State in the Union Gomes Unqualified Praise for 


Monarch Malleable tron and Steel Ranges 


ty of refined Air-Blast Malleable 

id ey: Wrought Steel Plate lined with long-fiber asbestos 
Tron mes render all seams air-tight, dust-tight 
Sa. Neither stove putty nor bolts are used. 


Y are made of the best quali 


warp, nor open up in the seams. 
le fuel after ten years’ use a 

ey soon save 
Monarch Ranges meet all requirements. 
at either end and choice of shelf or closet. The 


les and sizes. 
te, wood, cobs, or any other fuel 
actory. 


Direct to you at Wholesale Prices. 


soft coal, li 


which is a savin . ee .00 to $25.00 from the price of any other ra 


of steel and ma leab 


ple iron construction. We also allow you 


privilege of thirty days’ free trial. 


FREE — Handsome Catalogue with Wholesale Prices and Full Particulars. 





in 


anuary. 


RS. ROY BAKER, Blairsville, Pa., says: 
it is a perfect ba 


baker. 
am recommending it to my neighbors, Sor 1 think no house is complete without a Monarch Range.” 


and uses so little fuel that it 1s rapidly saving its cos 


“We are delighted with the range purchased of a 


v4 


ey cannot 
They operate as 


rst. 


eland repairs to repay their entire cost. 
ay have reservoir 
Monarch 
waterfront for heating pressure boiler is a marvel for quick 
They burn email, well 
juar- 











MALLEABLE IRON RANGE COMPANY, 112 Lake Street, BEAVER DAM, WIS. 
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Defender Mis. Cos. 


Fancy 


SHI 1S. 9 PILLOWCASES 


AND 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEN 












A Royal Gift for Xmas 


DEFENDER MFG. CO.’S 
FANCY SHEETS and 
PILLOWCASES. 


APPROPRIATE. PRACTICAL. 


Not a gift of the ordinary kind, but one 
that is sure to be appreciated from its 
novelty and value. Packed in hand- 
some boxes containing one fancy sheet 
and two pillowcases, or in package of 
six sheets and twelve pillowcases. 
Prices from $2.00 to $6.00 per set. 


Ask your dealer to show you these goods. 








Ask your dealer 
to show you 


DefenderMfeCos. 
LADIES MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR. 























THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 


Brilliant,Clean, 

Easily Applied, 
Absolutely 
Odorless 


LIQUID- 
BETTER YET! 
FIRE PROOF !1 















































HEN you buy table cutlery do you have 
any preference as to the make, or do you 


just buy whatever your fancy favors with- 


out knowing who makes the goods and guarantees 
their quality? You pay good money; why not be 
as interested to get your money’s worth in this as 
in other things? 
every knife-blade and our trade-mark on every 
label; 


Look for the name Geodell on 


we stand back of every piece so marked. 


If It’s Goodell’s— 
It’s Good! 


Ask to see our ‘‘400’’ line as here illustrated — 
handsome, strong, durable. 


Write to-day for “Miniature Catalogue” Free. 


GOODELL COMPANY, Antrim, N. H. 











SKATES 


Life is truly enjoyable 
while the frost is in the 
air if you have this 
trusty make. Do not 
the keenest of 
winter sports, but get a 
pair early and enjoy 
the ice before the 
deep snows cover it. 





miss 























Get our 


FREE # # 
Catalogue. 


A postal will bring it. 
If your deal- 
er hasn't the 

skates you 



















want we'll sell you direct. 







Barney © Berry, 
79 Broad St., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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! 1 am told that the letters were stored in little flat 
pouches under the flaps of the saddle, and that 
they were usually written on a specially prepared 
tissue. 

“The one I have described must have occupied 
an expert clerk several days, for the penmanship, 
while microscopic, is beautifully executed, and as 

HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated | Clear and legible as print. 
weeny paper of L, 5A a | “The stamp is of the denomination of fifty 
eg hey! a9 ahd aradin a it would be hard to 

, i ~ are oft wen to sub- cents, and, taken altogether, 

seri ners in a ‘inwle' weekly insue of ¢ °, aper. All| find a more striking reminder of the astonishing 

t over eight—which is the number > 

given for Le—are a gift to the subscribers from | Progress that has been made in this country ina 

the publishers. | trifle over one generation. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time “Everything about the little brown letter speaks 

jem taney at | of dangers, difficulties, and rude, primitive condi- 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- ’ ’ , 

“seriber directly to this office. We do hot request | tions. It is difficult to realize that the route it 

Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- travelled is now the great highway of a thousand 

Payment for The Com panion, when sent | by mail, rushing trains, bearing the transcontinental com- 

mie nm i st Ct ney-Urder, or ” 
an express. Money-Order. WHEN ONEITHER OF | merce of the nation. 

THESE CAN_BE PROCURED, send the money in a | 


Registered Letter. All postmasters are required | 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. | 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | 
responsibility. | 


TAVIDSNIM IAN DUAN TAN AN AVA AN DU DAWA 
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CLOTH WOVEN FROM ROCKS. 


The weaving of stone into material for clothing, 
the making of flexible and lasting granite trousers, 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- ‘ , 
ceipt of money by us before the te opposite your black marble coats and fancy onyx waistcoats 
name on your paper, which shows to what time | may be a possibility of the future, the weavers say. 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. They remind the Philadelphia Record that already 
Discontinuances,— Remember that the publishers curtains are made of asbestos and cloth manu- 





must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. | factured from chalk. 
Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- R s 
continue ft, as we caunot find your name on our | James MeGuck, a Manayunk spinner, has an 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. armchair covered with a soft and silky fabric of 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Titian red, which he wove es age Z out of rock, 
out of “red shell,” the crumbling stone of which 
ny tee masons build cheap houses. McGuck 


Caution against paying, money to gtrangers | thus describes the weaving: 
4 rgpew subscrip cms, P. enewals < Ss oe “T threw about a ton of the rock, in lumps as big 
0 The Companion by the payment o money 0 | as your head, into the picker. The picker blades 
this t Sy usaet de It'at Sect ome “_ —— | were dulled, but the rock was crushed, and came 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable ot, eee stock, with a staple an inch long like 
t b ae se 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, “This fluffy stuff I threw into my oie 
The Youth’s Companion, machine, a first it became a soft, inch-thic 


201 Columbus Avenue. rope, then a harder, quarter-inch twine, and at 
this point my mule took it and twisted it till it was 
an ordinary thread, like that you see on a spool of 
cotton. I wove it on a hand-loom then. 

“This little piece of cloth—it’s eighteen inches 
square—is all I got. It took a ton of rock to make 
it. I eclaim it is the first cloth ever woven out of 
real rock in the history of the world.” 


Boston, Mass. 








NOSEBLEED. 


OST nosebleeds are slight and really | 
of insignificant moment, and are | 
properly regarded as worthy of 
only passing attention. 

On the other hand, if occurring in | 
rapid sequence, or if the bleeding is 
excessive, serious weakness or even 
death may result. 

Nosebleed is commonly caused by 
some injury like a blow or fall, or 
again, by the finger-nail. Picking 
the nose often results in the forma- | 
tion of an elevated point just within 

the nostril, which under continued picking may 

develop into a spur-like elevation—frequently the 
site of bleeding. 

Nosebleed is somewhat significant, taken in 
connection with other symptoms, as initiatory of 
typhoid and other fevers. Occasionally a vessel 
inside the nose becomes swollen or varicosed, 
and its rupture may cause one or several attacks 
of very free hemorrhage. The greatest number of 
cases in which repeated attacks of nosebleed occur 
are due to some disorder of the nose itself, and are 
frequently associated with symptoms of obstruc- 
tion to free breathing through the organ, and thus 
may be an indication of the necessity for local 
treatment of the nose. 

Of the many household remedies in vogue for the 
relief of nosebleed, one may observe that all are 
successful in the ordinary cases, while in rarely 
persistent cases, for example, in those known as 
“bleeders,” none seems thoroughly effective. Cold 
seems to be one of the best, and is applied in a 
number of ways. Ice may be held to the nose 
externally, and may even be introduced in small 
particles inside the nostrils. 


* ©¢ 


A QUICK-WITTED DOCTOR. 


A certain French surgeon, of whom the Young 
Ladies’ Journal tells, had so much more thought 
for his patient than for his own safety on one 
occasion, that he resorted to an expedient which, 
although efficacious, might have resulted in his 
own death. 


He had been commissioned to bleed the Grand 
Seignior, and either through timidity or nervous- 
ness, had met with an awkward accident. The 

int of the lancet broke off in the vein, and 
he blood would not flow. 

That point must be got out somehow. Without 
stopping to consider the consequences to him- 
self, the surgeon gave his a a violent slap 
in the face. This produced the desired effect, for 
—— and indignati st 

ent put the blood into violent circulation. The 
vein bled freely and the lancet point came out. 

The bystanders were about to lay hands on the 
surgeon when he said, ‘First let me finish the 
operation and bandage the wound.” This done 
he threw himself at the feet of the sultan and 
explained his action. 

he sultan not “ pertoned him, but 
a handsome reward for keeping his w 
him in a critical moment. 





ion on the ye of his a 
¢ 





ave him 
about 
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A BUSINESS ARRANGEMENT. 


When a woman gets married there are many 
things to be taken into consideration; but not 
all brides evince such business foresight as the 
heroine of the following story, told by the Rev. W. 
F. Sheridan to a writer for the Chicago Tribune: 


Of course the ideal treatment for nosebleed, and Pe An Be hed Ags” pen Reed bert vy 

nd - % r. 

the only one invariably effective, is to find the After the ceremony the bride explain hee 
bleeding point and apply pressure to it. This, | position. 


however, as it requires special apparatus for 
illuminating the interior of the nose, is only appli- 
cable by the physician. 

Alum is also one of the best h hold r 
for the control and checking of nosebleed. Itis to 
be used in solution of one or two heaping tea- 
spoonfuls to a glassful of water, and may be snuffed 
into the nose or applied in spray by an atomizer 
or by other means. Peroxide of hydrogen, which 
may be found in nearly every household, is among 
the really valuable remedies for checking nose- 
bleed. 


“You see,” she said, “farm-hands are mighty 
hard to get in this part of the country, and harder 
to keep. You get a hired man aud get him 
well broke in and the first thing you know he quits 
and goes off to town or somewhere else. Last 
spring I had a first-class hand, about as good as 
Lever expect to get, but just when the season got 
right busy he up and quit me. 

‘I just made up my mind that I wasn’t going to 
be le in the same fix this summer, so here we 


Ai. 





The bridegroom had nothing at all to say. He 
just stood and smiled meekly. 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 





ceous Dentifrice.”” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 
Bend 6c postage for 


GENTS free sample. Made of 


tin. One turn of flat thin 








Gold Medal 


WON AT BUFFALO! 
arein U.8. Dept. 4G 
WORKS, 25 Randolph St., Chicago, 1I1., 
or New York, Buffalo, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle. 


$2. 
Outfit free,express 














MEDITERRANEAN 
Direct Service. 


Boston— Gibraltar,Naples, 
noa, Alexandria, 


pt. 
. . . 
Dominion Line. 
Fast Passenger Service. 
“Commonwealth” (new), 
18,000 tons, January 4; Feb- 
ruary 12, 1902. 
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EATEN UP BY INTEREST. 


Most people know in theory, if not by experience, 
how rapidly compound interest accumulates; but 
a phase of the matter which may have escaped 
their attention is reported from the South. 


A colored man complained that another ne 
owed him two dollars and absolutely refused to 
bay the debt. The creditor had dunned and 

unned him, but all to no p se. Finally he 
went to a lawyer, in the hope that he could give 
him some gi advice. ; 

‘“‘What reason does he give for refusing to pay 
you?” asked the lawyer. 

“Why, boss,” said the colored man, “he said he 
done owed me dat money for so long dat dé interest 
had et it all up, and he didn’t owe me a cent.” 





In case of serious or prolonged hemorrhage from 
the nose the services of a physician are required, 
to whom should be left the direction of the systemic 
treatment. 

In children, repeated bleeding at the nose 
requires attention, since it indicates a need of 
systemic treatment, but more often points to a 
condition of continued congestion of the nasal 
mucous membrane—the delicate lining of the 
interior of the nose. 


A 


AN OLD LETTER. 


WHOLESALE merchant of Philadelphfa, 
in looking over old papers and records, re- 
cently came across an interesting document. 





It was a letter of instruction sent forty years ago ® & 
by a merchant in St. Louis to his agent in San 
Francisco. He thus describes it in the Philadel- TWO SIGNS. 


phia Times: 

‘*It related to the disposal of a lot of goods which 
had been shipped by way of Cape Horn, and 
although it contained over fifteen thousand words 
and a copy of a good-sized invoice, it was written 
on just two sheets of paper. 

“The paper itself is a sort of tough, opaque tissue, 
very thin and light, and when folded the letter 
slips easily into an e..velope three inches wide. 

“Why it was gotten up in such a peculiar style 
is explained by the stamp on the corner, which is 


One who is on the lookout for curious signs and | 
advertisements can easily find them without going | 
far from home. A dweller in a New England 
village quotes two which appear on carts that 
often pass her door. 

The first comes into sight accompanied by a | 
Jingling of sleigh-bells which, summer and winter | 
alike, decorate the trappings of an old white | 
horse. It reads: “Home Made Bakery. Mixed 
Pickles and Brooms a Specialty.” 

The second is in gold letters on the sides of a 


one of the old ‘poiiy express’ series, embellished Aa See nt on fA Ren & 
with a picture of a man on horseback, spurring at | Crackers.” 
a gallop across the plains. ® & 


“I knew, of course, that the Pacific mail of that 
period was carried by relay express riders, but I 
never before realized what great pains were taken 
to reduce the weight to the lowest possible point. 


“ARE you working—have you any engagement 
now?” asked the elastic skin man of the living 
skeleton. “No,” replied the other freak, “I am 
what is known as ‘an idle curiosity.’ ” 











“Cambroman,” Jan. 15. 
Treg ofits: oninien fine 

terranean Illustrate address m on Line 
| E State St., Boston, or 69 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


$20.2 

WORTH or FUN 
FOR 2 CENTS. 

Our wonderful puzzle, 


“The Changing Faces” 


has carried no end of fun to 
thousands of homes, and set 
whole villages asking, ‘‘ How is 
it done ?’”’ 
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The Most Delicious 


and the Purest! 


The Walter M. Lowney 
Company have been awarded 
Two Gold Medals, one for 
Breakfast Cocoa and another 
Gold Medal for Chocolates 
and Bonbons, at the Pan- 
American Exposition ! 

Lowney’s Cocoa is not like other 
Cocoas; it is better 



























Very simple, but will keep you 
puzzling for hours. 
WHAT PEOPLE WRITE US: 


“The puzzle is exceedingly interesting and 
ingenious. Have had much fun showing it to 




















friends.” - 4 vor is 
** One of the smoothest things I ever saw.”’ better — full and delicious. It is 
(From Colorado).—‘‘ It’s the cleverest puzzle absolutely a natural product ; no 


” 





that ever came over the Pike. 





“treatment” with alkalies or other 











chemicals in order to cheapen the 

F R E E for 2. stamp to pune Te Hour, starch, 
t of mailing. ground cocoa or coloring 
earn Te ee matter — nothing but the nutritive 
DEPARTMENT C —_ — ee 















THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


PROPRIETORS OF 
WILLIAMs’ Famous 
SHAVING Soaps 


what it is, 
Sample Can (‘4 Ib.) for 15 Cts. in stamps. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO. 
Dept. A, Boston Mass. 









































































 “Balletto” 
GAME TABLE 


For Balletto, Tenpins, Golf, and many 
other fascinating games. 


Keeps the Young People at Home Evenings. No need of a 
special room; place on a dining or library table or the folding 
stand ; set away on side or end. Very strongly made ; mahogany 
frame, handsomely finished; patent indestructible cushions; 
16 best quality balls and 4 finest cues gratis; 40 implements 
with table; book of rules for 21 interesting games. Entertain- 
ing alike to entire household. Admits of scientific playing. 


Sizes, 244x5and3x6ft. Weight, 28 and 39 lbs. 


SENT ON TRIAL. Description and colored plates FREE on 
request. Write for local agents’ addresses. 


The E. T. BURROWES CO., 146 Spring St., 
y. San Fr 


a 
















Portland, Me. 
402 Battery St. 
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: m SHORT ON CORN 
. P WHICH? Or LONG ON WHEAT?! 
U Ns uce rices on ; In either case you need ascale this 
= fall 9 Ee De _ t eo off. wv e 
. P 4 PIT | can yp High ¢ = G roe Seale. 
1 grade. Guar 1. Built 
Suits and Cloaks. || 21 ag ie 
prices and terms, Free C, atalogue. 
ARLY in October a woolen OSGOOD SCALE CO., 323 Central St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
manufacturer offered to 
make his finest woolens THE 
at considerable reductions if we 4 
would give him a large order to 
keep his mill running during : : 
dull season. We contracted for : 
the newest fabrics for Winter and 4 : 
early Spring, and shall make ae ; 
these goods into suits, skirts and 66 ¥ 
. cloaks to order only, at one- 00 ense oe : 
No Buttons No Trouble third less thanregular prices. ; 
Nearly all of our styles and ma- ai 
Patent Nos. 528,988, 550,233. terials share in this Sale. FOR CHILDREN 
Note these reductions: Has certain qualities not found } 
Suits, lined throughout, in oy 1er Shoes. Made differ 
° ly,o t I . 
A WORD TO MOTHERS y+” oa $10, reduced ies 4 ide: oS polind tt: r arefully , 
pi. Rubens Enirt is ®ve ritable life -pre peorve  B worked out, after % years’ ex- 7 
ords full protection to lungs and abdomen 1us pre- perience *ositive preserves sh 
ve enting colds ‘and coughs, so tal to a great many ggg mer et the ‘natural shape, ‘ ee *s the Bs 
children. Get them at once. Take no others, no mat- sults en foot from deformity and he 
ter what j your unprogressive dealer ss ays. fe i y doe ont to $10. blemish. Isn’t such a shoe * 
e em write to us ne ubens Shirt has glad- le worth he ry. eve f yo : = e ‘| 
dened the hearts of thousands of mothers; therefore are ape od DO have py BF here , © ¥ and: ‘experience has 4 . 
we want it accessible to all the world, and no child Geeta dacater itz You can get it in no f ei 
ought to without i ’ other way. Costs no more 
They are made in merino, wool, silk and wool and all price $21.50, re- —wears better. 1 G ught. th em th at the rie | 
silk to fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods duced to $14.34. Send for Catal Wy 
Stores. Circulars, with Price-List, free. Manuf’d by $24 Costumes reduced to $16. oshton” deoa : see Ht b 
E. M. MARBLE & CO., 93 Market St., Chicago, Ill. Skirts, former price $5, reduced to $3.34. Sense” Shoes for adults, Y 
ap yn hy JAMES S. COWARD, # 
Get your _ in NOW $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 268 - 272 Greenwich Street, near Warren Street, New York. vi 
for ae Long Outer Jackets, former price $10, re- A 
duced to $6.67. $15 Jackets reduced to $10. ‘y 
eee *y Skirts, former price $6, reduced Ia 66 9 “! 
0 $4. $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. Torrey Ss Pullman oy 
so Skirts reduced to $6. mt 
Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits HH 
Rain-Proof Coats and Skirts, etc. Ra ZO - 8 
The Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price List a 
will be sent free, but write quickly, for the sale will o 
last a few weeks only and the choicest goods will Stro yf 
be sold first. Your order will be filled ap | 7 4) 
and to your liking—if you think not, send bac works il ons 
the garment, and we will refund your money. DD aa wall teat a4 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., strop. | Let go and it re. y 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York, turns instantly to its case 4 
—protected from dust, grit % 
and accidental damage. ; 
For both “safety” and } 
We ordinary razors. Light, oe 
o wil compact, durable, beauti- a 
send ful. Handy for travellers. s | 
wenn PRICES: att 
r piano os Send 4e. No. A. Enamel Case, Single * 
any lover of for sem- i e% eather, price, SOc. Hy 
oO neravec uminum 
lutely free } J 4 _ tl © on Cc ‘anvas and Leather, ‘ 
This remarkable offer covers all 1 of the \ | Strop pte e, $1.00. . 
styles of CORNISH instruments, from the ine Dress Engraved Aluminum Hi 
ive to the most costly kind. if at the end of ing Cc ase. Single Leather, price, 
the instrument t proves to be not as repre- good for $1.50. biti 
L partons you can send it back at ny No. F. Enamel Case, C anv as Pha. 
our expense. you weld like one to be delivered strop one “ eather. price, #1.25 it 
at your home before Christmas send at once for 8. Sterling Silver Case 
catal ect the st on like best, and we Ebony Ends, Canvas and \ 
will ship it fd with t ny istinct understanding Leather, finest quality, price, , 
that you can have the instrument, whether it is y $5.00. Ask your dealer, | 
Catalogue sent free, show- 
a Piano or Organ “ ing all the Seavey Strops YCKOFF SEAMANS § BENEDICT i 
fro and prices. , ay 
Chri t » Chet _ Where dealers haven’t Torrey if 
Ss as ‘Oo ‘stm. Strope we oat ¢ irect, post-paid,at mae} 
on —_ Catalogue prices 327 BROADWAY, New Yor. Wl 
FREE. J. R. TORREY & CO., Box 12, Worcester, Mass. ) 

















Don’t writing for ay catalogue. This off 
is ha i nalke rt 


lan is unique—over a 
ofa million > tasiotiel anstoas ers attest its 


merit. We will send with the Pa ~~ L ue 
a@ set of Miniature Pianos and Organs, “Fan 
Americon a FREE, showing just ho 

ts look. This is a costly advertise- 
pm for us, but it pays to send the embossed set 
because use you can best see the remarkable beauty of 
these instruments by this method. Remember it 
will not cost you anything to get all information 
about this offer or the — pianos and organs. 
But you must write at once. 


CORNISH CO.. Established 50 yrs. 


Washington, 
N. J. 





NOW FOR A GOOD TIME ON THE ICE! ~ fhe x. . 
a - 
With good ice, good company and in tq Cee UA T h r A rt 


good skates — Chocolate ‘ 


INSLOW || \- ZOE | capt! incon 


SKATES NATIONAL 


there’s more pleasure to be derived 
from skating than from any other 
winter sport. | 
Besides the pleasure, it's a most 
healthful exercise 


If you feel languid, miserable, fag- R A AY, | @) N AC 
ged out, or have a headache, 
Skate it Off. and 


You'll return glowing with good 


spirits, headache gone, color in your Y 
cheeks, and delighted with the pleasure iy 


you've had. Try it. 











































BISCUIT 


| 
Desserts & ) commen | 
ls perfectedin @ | 
. 

























This See our advertisement in The Youth's 
is the Companion Premium Number. Send Suga Wa e A "Ss 
greatest Sor lllustrated C ‘atalogue with special 
offer ever inducements to Companion readers. 
made by a 
made by ® | \\ SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., / 


Pam oy neon WORCESTER, MASS. 








Larkin Soaps 
FACTORY TO |, PREMIUMS 


Were awarded six medals, two gold, for supreme merit at the Pan-American 
Exposition. Never exhibited without an award of Gold Medal. Did you see the Larkin 
advertisement in The Youth’s Companion of October 24th? Don’t miss this oppor- 
tunity for economy. Already millions of friends and users. 


ee Larkin St. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Spoons and Forks ia “1847 ROGERS BROS: Are Made to Match 


these fancy pieces, and can be supplied at any time. If you wish table silver, includ- 
ing Carving Sets and all sizes of Knives, Forks and Spoons in one pattern, purchase 


The Harmless Rubber-Tipped Arrow Game 


is unequaled as a source of home amusement and recreation 
during the long winter evenings. This popular parlor game is in 


the “ 1847 Rogers Bros.” ware—‘‘Siiver Plate that Wears.” Start with a few pieces, add great demand in Europe, as well as here at home. Millions 
others at your convenience, and you will be surprised how easily and quickly your sold. If your dealer hasn't it, send order and money direct to us. 
table will be supplied with all the necessary articles in the best grade of silver plate a“ "Harm 1 Ne ye 
. : ” : Buys armless Our New Harmless 25-inch 
made. Be sure that the complete trade-mark is ‘‘1847 Rogers Bros. Leading deal- - P intol,, Target | Nickel-Plated Rifle is ~ 
ers can supply you. and 3 Arrows | agem. Rifle,Targetand 
post-paid. | 3 Arrows post-paid for 


Send for Catalogue K. Made by 


ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 54 State St., Chi . 
INTERNATIONAL Sitver Co., Successor to MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. ome yer 
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he New No. 2 Brownie Camera is much more than a 
toy —it is a practical and efficient instrument. The price, two dollars, is 
only made possible by our unequaled facilities and by the enormous 
quantities in which these instruments are being manufactured. 

Ba The No. 2 Brownie Cameras make pictures 24x34 inches, loading in 

Leen nend daylight with Eastman’s Transparent Film Cartridges for six exposures. 

They have fine meniscus lenses, with fixed focus, and Eastman Rotary Shutters 

such as are used on the famous Bull’s-Eye Kodaks. They have also sets of three 

stops, and two finders, one for vertical and one for horizontal exposures. They are 
covered with an excellent imitation of leather and have handsomely nicKkeled fittings. 

They are, in short, well-made, durable instruments, capable of a high grade of work. 


With each Brownie is furnished an Illustrated Booklet, telling how to load the Camera; how to make 
snap-shots, time exposures, flash-lights and portraits, and also how to develop and print the pictures. 


Any Schoolboy or Girl can Make Good Pictures with the Brownie Camera. 


No. 2 Brownie Camera for Pictures 2\44x3\%4 inches .... . $2.00. 
Transparent Film Cartridge, Six Exposures, 24x34. —~ * 20. 
FOR SALE BY ALL KODAK DEALERS. 
Brownie Cameras, $1.00 and $2.00. E A Ss  y M A N K oO D A K C O., 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $75.00 
Catalogue Free at the dealers or by mail. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















